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tion yesterday. over the arrest of 17 more: persons under 
the Smith Act and the threat of more jailings to come. 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Among the public figures and institutions to register alarm 
cB 20 


over the mounting threat to democratic rights were: 


° New York Post. 

* New York Daily Compass. 

* Norman Thomas, chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee Socialist Party. (See Page 3) } 

* And in Detroit (see Page 3), Dr. Orville Linch, chair- 
man of the Detroit Americans for Democratic Action; 
Walter Nelson, chairman of the American Civil Liberties 


Union and Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church. 


N.Y. POST CONDEMNS ACTION 
AS THREAT TO LIBERTY 


The New York Post yesterday denounced the arrest of 17 
workingclass leaders under the Smith Act as a government move to 
“discredit the most magnificent document we own, which is known 
as the Bill of Rights.” : 

The Post editorial exposed the fraudulence behind the charges, 
declaring: 

“Once again the Communists will be hauled into court, not for 
overt acts of espionage or sabotage, not for failure to register their 
palpable allegiance to a foreign power, but for the ADVOCACY 
of revolutionary ideas.” } 

Quoting such typical parts of the indictment as “Louis Wein- 

_ stock did teach at the Jefferson School,” the Post said: “It all reads . 
like a burlesque of heresy-hunting, but the joke is on democracy.” 

“In the long run,” the Post said, “we believe the citizens of 
this republic—and free men everywhere—will come to revere Justices 
Black and Douglas and others like them who refused to join the 
stampede.” | 


N.Y. COMPASS WARNS: 
‘YOU MAY BE NEXT? 


The New York Daily Compass front-paged an editorial blast 
at the Smith Act arrests yesterday, under the headline: “It CAN 
| (Continued on Page 9) 
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ov’t Retuses to 
_ Take Bail Bonds: 


15 Still in Jail — 
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JACKSON RESERVES RULING ON BAIL FOR TI 
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STATE DEP'T SCRAPS. 


Saypol’s Cruelty — 


An Editorial 


Dini , 


» 


‘MASS RALLY TUESDAY _ 
TO PROTEST FBI ARRESTS 


Cynically, the government attorney, 


VINDICTIVE PERSECUTION has 
marked the second day of the efforts of the 
government to rob the FBI's latest victims 
of the elementary right of bail. 

The bail set is scandalously high. 

But even when the bail set is provided 

in U. S. bonds, neither the U. S. attorney 
nor the court accepts it! 

Every devious legal trick is being used 
to keep these men and women, some 

dangerously ill, others well on,.in years, 
in prison away from their families. 


Saypol, pretends to America that he is 


protecting our freedom from “conspira- 
tors.” But in actual deeds, it is he who is 


_ tearing up even the few remaining shreds 


of legality and Constitutional law. The 
public should know this. The public should 
insist on elementary decency, not to speak 
of the traditional legal rights of every 


American. | 
‘Write to: Attorney General McGrath de-. 


manding reductioh in: bail and immediate 
release of the 17. | 


. ’ 


(e 


Council. Bishop R.A. Saunders, prominent Harlem clergyman, 


A “Fight Back” rally to protest the FBI’s roundup arrests and’ 
to urge a rehearing for the 11 Communist leaders has been called 
for Tuesday, June 26, 7:30 p.m., at Rockland Palace, 280 West 
155 St., it was announced yesterday by the Harlem Civil Rights 
Congress. 

Four of the 11 Communist leaders will address the meeting. 
They are former City Councilman Benjamin J. Davis;.Henry Win- 
ston, organizational secretary of .the Communist Party; Gus Hall, 
national Secretary, and Irving Potash, manager of the Furriers Joimt 


will: also speak. S 
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Overt Act: He 'Did Leave 35 E. 12 St., N. Y.’ 


By Harry Raymond 

Men and women have been per- 
secuted in America for witchcraft, 
for their religious beliefs, for teach- 
ing the theory of evolution. And 
most Americans today Jook upon 
that phase of the nation’s judicial 
history with shame. 

‘With what greater shame, then, 
with what revulsion, must these 
same Americans view the fantastic 


t which the federal prosecutor is de- 
fete ase hes imprisonment of Pettis 
Perry, secretary of the National 
Negro Commission Committee of 
the Communist Party, is the asser- 
tion that on or about Oct. 1, 1949. 
he “did leave Thirty-five East 


Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y.” 


NEW “CRIME” 
This is, indeed, a new and 
startling “crime.” It is simply and 


working class. But her participa- 
tion “in a meeting at the Riverside 
Plaza Hotel,” Aug. 2, 1948, this 
one meeting in the long list, has 
been termed an “overt act.” 

The proceedings. and full text 
of the program adopted at this 
meeting—the 1948 national con- 
vention of the Communist Party— 
were published in the New York 
Times. The Times did not: agree 


nist Party convention and quoted 
Stalin as saying: “Export of rev- 
olution jis nonsense. 


Gerson’s eonvention discussion, 
termed a “directive” in the indict- 
vig attacked the 


ment, 
charges “force and violence” 
which are now made against the 
91 and set forth his belief that 
“the American workers and their 
allies can defeat the warmakers.” 

“We have faith,” he added in|‘ 


violated the Smith Act Dircusk 
“participation in the expulsion of 
Max Bedacht” from the Commu- 
nist party. 
ATTENDED MEETING 

Others were alleged to have 
committed “overt acts” by attend- 
ing meetings: and “causing to be 
published” discussion articles on 
political matters. These articles, 
the indictment asserted, were 
‘directives’ and as such violated 


with the program it printed, but 
it found nothing overt or criminal 
in the fact that Communists met 
and made public decisions. 

One after another. the “crimes 
are tallied in this most weird of 
all modern indictments. 
ADDRESSED PARLEY 

Simon W. Gerson, New York 
State legislative - director of the 
Communist Party, was alleged to 
have. committed an “overt act” 
when on Dec. 17, 1950, he ad- 


solemnly alleged that Perry walked 
out of the building where the 
Communist Party had its national 
offices. This alone, unbelievable 
as it may appear, is the sole “overt 
crime’ charged against, the Negro 
leader. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, vet- 
eran leader of many of the na- 
tions greatest Jabor struggles, has 
attended and addressed uncounted 
labor, political and peace meet- 
ings during her long career of 45; 


charges leveled against the: 21] 
working-class leaders indicted and 
jailed under the Smith Act in the 
political witchhunt of 1951? 
The Justice Department has, 
with a flourish of sadistic triumph, 
' presented a grand jury indictment 
against the 21, listing a detailed 
series of “overt acts” which could 
be matched only by the wrathful 
fabrications of the unlamented 
overlords of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. 


the law. 

_ Under. the ‘heading of “overt 
acts,” the indictment charged that 
Betty Gannett, in Feb. 1951, is- 
sued a “directive” published in 
Political Affairs. 

In this article Miss Gannett said 
that “the party's ideological and 
theoretical work is determined by 
the central political task of the 
day—the struggle for peace—the 
mobilization of the working class, 


his alleged “overt” discussion, 
“that the American workers, if 
united in the struggle for peace 
*'and democracy, can prevent war 
and fascism and can advance 
through democracy to socialism.” 
The lone “overt act” charged 
against Marion Bachrach is that in 
September, 1949, she “prepared 
the contents for and did mail 50 
envelopes from 35 E. 12 St.” 
Sidney Stein and Alexander, 


_ Set forth as : the * ‘overt act” 


for years of selfless devotion to the dressed the Kings Couty Commu-. 


Trachtenberg are alleged to have 


(Continued on Page 9) | 


_ State Dept. Breaks Up 
_ Paris Peace Parley 


__- PARIS, Jane 21.—The United States, Britain and France tonight broke off talks with 
the Soviet Union on preparations for a foreign ministers «conference. 
three governments followed a proposal, made the day before by the Soviet Union, that 


This action of the 


Jackson Reserves 


Decision on Bail 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


For Communist ‘Il’ 


WASHINGTON, June 21 feito Robert Jackson re- 


Michigan Methodist Clerics 
Urge Korea Troop Withdrawal 


Special to the Daily Worker 

DETROIT, June 21.—The 
ministers of Detroit and parts 
churches, backed Sen. Edwin C. 


fire order in Korea June 25 and 


annual conference of Methodist 
of Michigan, representing 400 
Johnson's resolution for a cease- 
swift withdrawal of troops. 


The ministers also came out against universal military train- 
ing, voted to back any repeal movement of the McCarran Act and 
took a position that the People’s Republic of China should be 
admitted to the United Nations and that no nation should be kept 
out because of its s_political beliefs. 


— Boston Peace Meet Tomorrow 


Special to the Daily Worker 

BOSTON, June 21.—Over 500 
delegates and observers are ex-| 
pected at the conference being | 
held this Saturday from 10 to 6) 
by the New England Citizens Con- 
cerned for Peace. The peace con- 
ference will be held at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, 31 Hem- 
enway St. It had originally been 


scheduled for the Hotel Bradford, 
_ but the hotel yielded to redbaiting 
pressure and canceled its contract. 

Delegates are expected from all 
New England states, and will come 
from unions, fraternal societies, 
churches and neighborhood clubs. 

_ About 70 delegates have signed 


up to attend the Chicago peace 
iconference, and will leave by a 
‘train coach chartered by the Cit- 
‘zens’ Committee. 


Speakers at the general session 
here will be: Edwin Goodell, Jr., 
chairman of the Citizens’ Commit- 


tee; George Bliss, New England 
Secretary American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee; Dr. Jerome Davis, 
and Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

Among «discussion leaders will 
be Roy Atus, Packing House 
Workers Union; Dr. Harris Dag- 
gett, University of New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. Lorenee Le Sueur, vice- 
chairman, New England region, 
NAACP; Rev. Nathan Wright, 
Boston. 


conference was pointless. 


he would make his ‘statement. 


half of his own government. 


the agenda include the mtitual as- 
sistance pacts entered into by the. 


and the military bases set up 
abroad by the U. S. 


A joint statement breaking off | 
negotiations was read to Soviet) 
deputy Andrei A. Gromyko by 
British deputy Ernest’ Davies. 

Gromyko appeared nonplussed. 

“I don’t quite understand,” he 
said. “Does this mean there will 
be no further meetings?” | 

Davies said that was what was 
meant, and asked U. S. deputy 
Philip C. Jessup to‘read again a 
paragraph in the statement de- 
claring that continuation of the 

Gromyko asked again, “Will 
there be no meeting tomorrow? I 
shall want to make a statement, 
too. Davis repeated that there 
would be no more meetings. 

The Soviet deputy then asked 
for a brief intermission, after which 


The joint declartion of the west- 
em powers was read aloud after 
Jessup, Davies and French deputy 
Alexandre Parodi each had read 
aloud individual declartions en be- 


Gromyko then replied in a 
speech again urging inclusion of 
the Atlantic pact and U. S. military 
bases abroad in the foreign iiieio 


or 


ters’ agenda. 


" | 


Mass Rallies in Iran 
_ Speed Oil Nationalization 


TEHERAN, June 21.—Mass demonstrations spread in Iran today as the nation was 
reported continuing the process of taking back its oil properties from the Auglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Crowds stormed the offices of the company, ripped down signs and ran up i 


Iranian flags on former eompany 
buildings, 

A British delegation decided to 
return to London by air soon after | 
Premier 
won a 91 to nothing vote ot con- 
fidence in his orders that the oil 
properties be seized. There was 
one abstention. 

Iranian sources reported that 
Naftishah oil fields and the Ker- 
manshah refinery, which supply 
Iran's internal - oiF requirements 


Mohammed Mossadegh} 


Iranians were said to have assumed 
all administrative and executive 


posts. 
Thousands cheering and waving 


banners and flags, heard Mossa- 
degh’s 20-minute speech to parlia- 
ment. The premier stated the oil 
dispute was entering a new stage 


'—the actual taking over of the oil 
properties. He read the British re- 
ply to Iran’s ultimatum, which his 


had already been fully taken over. 


government rejected. 


‘tween Iran jand the oil company! 


|Government. 


At Abadan-—site of the world’s 
largest refinery—an Anglo-Iranian 
meeting to discuss yesterday's de-} 
crees taking over the Abadan oil 
fields broke up when the Iranians } 
refused to talk while the British” 
consul general was present. Iran 
has always maintained that the oi 


USSR as well as the Atlantic pact | 


served judgment today on a petition filed by the 11 Com- 


request for a rehearing is pending ¢-— 
before the high court. 


Jackson also took under advise- 
ment a request by the attorneys 
for the 11 for a stay of their sen- 
‘tence until the case of the 11 is 
finally disposed of. 


Closeted with Jackson in his 
chamber* here for more than an 
hour were Harry Sacher,. George 
W. Crockett, Jr., and Abraham J. 
Isserman, attorneys for the 11, and 
Martin Popper, representing the 
lawyers in the contempt case. 

Opposing the motions were So- 
licitor General Philip Perlman, 
U. S. attorney Irving Saypol and 
Justice Department Attorney Rob- 
ert Erdahl. 

The hearing was closed to the 
press and the only word given 
newsmen was that Jackson had 
“taken the petitions under advise- 
ment.” 

As matters now stand, unless | 

(Continued on Page 9) 


munist leaders asking continued freedom on bail while their 


‘Te * 
ALP Asks Court Give 
Rehearing, Bail to 11 


An application to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for 
leave to file a brief amici curiae 


on the motion of the 11 leaders 
of the Communist Party for a 
rehearing has been submitted 
by the American Labor Party, it 
was announced yesterday. 


The application in behalf of 
the American Labor Party was 
signed by former representative 
Vito Marcantonio, state chair- 
man, and by Arthur Schutzer, 
state executive secretary. 

The ALP asked not only that 
a rehearing be granted but also 
that the 11 defendants be grant- 
ed continuance of freedem on 
bail pending the rehearing. 

sae 


New Englanders Rap 
High Court Ruling on ‘Tl 


BOSTON, June 21. ~The 


following letter was sent to 


all the Boston papers by a group of New England leaders 
calling on all Americans to protest the recent Supreme Court 


decision upholding the frameup 
conviction of the 11 Communist 
leaders under the Smith Act: 

“If freedom of speech and of the 
press, as guaranteed in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, is 
really essential to American dem-_ 
ocraey, the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court on the Smith Act 
and the eleven Communist leaders 
gives cause for alarm. 


“The dissenting opinions of 
Justices Black and Douglas make 
clear the extent of the threat. 
Whether any immediate reversal 
be possible or not, it is‘incumbent 
on all who believe in the import- | 
ance of these freedoms to protest 
against the clear and present dan- 
ger to democracy inherent in the 
Smith Aet; to express our belief 
[that the First Amendment is 
more ‘than an admonition to Con- 
gress, (Justice Black); and _ to 
‘register our conviction that without 
freedom true democracy is impos- 


sible.” | 
The letter was signed by: 
Dr. Allan. M. Butler, Brookline, 


nationalization dispute was be- 


and did not involve the British: 


| 


hay: Miss Viola Campbell, Saco, 
GMe., John S. Codman, Bostoén, 


(Continued on Page |) Sega 
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President of 
District 65 Hits 
Court Ruling 


David Livingston, president of 
District 65, Distributive, Process- | 
ing and Office Workers Union, at- 
tacked the upholding of the Smith 
\Act by the Supreme Court as a 
grave blow against the liberties of 
all Americans, it was reported yes- 
terday. 

The statement was made at a 
recent meeting. of retail; ware- 
house and office shop stewards, 
before the FBI began a new series 
of arrests under the act. 

Livingston said the Supreme 
Court decision, while aimed on 
the surface against Communists, 
would. endanger and curtail the 
freedom of speech guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights to every citizen. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Worker, New. York, Frida) 


ses to Accept 


DETROIT NOTABLES HIT ARRESTS OF 17 


DETROIT, June 21.— Walter 
Nelson head of the American Civil 
Liberties Union here, declared that 
he opposed the arrest yesterday of 
17 workingclass leaders and “I've 
been dead against this kind of thing 
all along.” He made it clear, how- 
ever, that he was opposed to Com- 


munists’ beliefs. | 
“I'm in favor of absolute liberty 


of every kind,” Nelson declared, 
“and I'm not going to change just 
because the U. S. Supreme Court 
changes or they Change just be- 
cause the U. §S. Supreme Court 
changes or they change the peo- 
ple in it.” 

D. Orville Linck, chairman of 
the Detroit Americans for Dem- 


ocratic Action, said he was against 


the conviction of the 11 Commu- 
nist leaders. 


Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, pastor 
of the Central Methodist Church, 
expressed concern over the new 
arrests, and said that he would 


prepare a statement and decide ex- 
actly what to do in the next few 
days. 


PHILA. RALLY ASKS REHEARING FOR 11, 
FREEDOM FOR THE 17 ARRESTED BY FBI 


Special to the Daily Worker 


PHILADELPHIA, June 21.— 
‘The largest crowd to attend a 
Civil Rights Congress meeting here 
in recent years jammed Ethical 
Culture Hall with standees in the 
doorways Wednesday night to de- 
mand a re-hearing for the 11 Com- 
munist leaders and freedom for the 
17 workingclass leaders arrested 
Wednesday morning. 

“You are giving a magnificent 


\demonstratiion,” Howard Fast, the 


noted novelist,, told the packed 
house, “of courage, confidence, and 
calm determination of the Ameri- 
can people to win peace and stop 
the fascist terror of the Wall Street 
gang and the administration.” 
Fast was hailed with a five- 
minute ovation. A large stock of 
his new book “Peekskill” was sold 


out in a few moments. 


Chairman John Holton explain- 


ed that the evening, originally 
scheduled as a cultural event to 
launch Fast’s book here had been 
transformed into a protest rally by 
recent developments. Other speak- 
ers included Rev. Kenneth Ripley 


Forbes, Mrs. Josephine Hughes, 


and Mrs. Sarah Wright Groves, | 
who read poems of struggle by 


Miss Elsie Smith and Alan Trach- 
enberg. 


RUSSIANS WONDER WHY VOICE OF AMERICA 
DOESN’T BROADCAST ARRESTS OF 17 


+ 


| 


‘Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Clau- 


une 22, 1951 


Government attorneys yesterday continued their vindic- 


tive harrasment of the 16 workingclass leaders by refusing 
to accept bail for some of the prisoners even after it was 


offered, and by refusing to budge 


on the issue of reduction of bail: 


for the rest. They used every flim- 
sy technicality in an obvious 
maneuver to keep the prisoners in 
jail as long as possible. 7 
Judge Samuel H. Kaufman yes- 
terday refused to honor a show- 
cause order signed by Federal 
Judge Sidney Sugarman request- 
ing the government to accept U.S. 
bonds provided by the bail fund 
of the Civil Rights Congress for 
four of the defendants in ill health. 


Judge Jerome Frank of the Court 
of Appeals last night reserved de- 
cision until 1:30 today on a writ 
of habeas corpus for the release ot 


dia Jones and on a show-cause 
motion to aceept bail from the 
CRC for the other defendants. 


TRICKY RULING 


The show-cause order was aim-| 
ed at upsetting an arbitrary rul- 
ing by U. S. Asst. Attorney John 
M. Foley. Foley. insisted Fred- 


ee - —, 
Mindel Released 

Jacob “Pop” Mindel, 69, was 
released from jail late yesterday 
after $5,000 cash bail. was fur- 
nished. Because of his poor 
health, friends feared the con- 
sequences if the veteran workers’ 
teacher were to remain in jail 


another day. Mindel’s poor 


“ae a 
Perry Segregated in 
Federal Jail Here 
Pettis Perry, only Negro man 
among the working class lead- 
ers jailéd Wédnesday, was seg- © 
regated from his fellow-prison- 


ers at the West St. Detention 
House, it was learned yester- 
day. This was contrary to the — 
policy practiced in the case of 
the 11 Communist leaders, 
when Benjamin Davis and Henry 
Winston were not segregated 
from their associates. The West 
St. Detention House is a federal 
prison, where segregation is not 
supposed to be practiced. 
Xv ae 
erick V. Field, secretary of the 
Bail Fund, produce authorization 
to act for the CRC; that each of the 
five directors of the Fund author- 
ize issuance of the bonds, and that 
individual authorizations from each 
contributor be submitted. 


Foley went so far to say that 
the CRC Bail Fund was not ac- 
ceptable because the issues in- 
volved were not civil rights cases. 

He then told the trustees of the 
Bail Fund that he would accept 
the bonds if they were presented 
with the names and addresses of 
all bond contributors. 


Court.” 'wide protests against the Supreme 
Then he asked: “Do these new} Court decision. The Russian trans-} 
arrests mean that everybody who! lation of George Marion’s “The 


At 2:30 p. m. Foley said he 


By Joseph Clark 
would accept the bonds. Then he 


Daily Worker Correspondent 


health has kept him out of 


activity for many years. 
i 


ll 


MOSCOW, June 21.—The first 
thing ordinary Russian people 
comment. about when you ask 
them for opinions on the new ar- 
rests and indictments of working- 
class leaders in the United States 
is the unsurpassed hypocrisy of 
the Voice of America. 


A school teacher said to me 
today: | 

“I can understand why the 
Voice of America did not even 
mention the new arrests last night. 
Even the British and Australian 
broadcasts carried the news but 
not the Voice of America. The 
freedom and democracy they are 
always talking about. sounds 
-empty doesn’t it when they are 
arresting people for their ideas.” 


People here have followed the 
trial at Foley Square. Young folks 
especially express amazement that 
books and ideas were the evidence 
of the prosecution in that trial. A 
student of the Plekhanov Institute 
of Economics told me: 

“The Communist. Manifesto and 
History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union were put in evi- 
dence at Foley Square. Prison sen- 
tences based on such evidence has 
been upheld by your Supreme 


Communist Trial” is sold out in 


teaches Marxist history and eco-| 


nomics is going to be arrested. 
What's the difference between the 
way Hitler burned those same 
books and the imprisonment of 
Americans for the ideas contained 
in those books?” 

Anybody you talk to here about 
the persecutions in the U.:S. notes 
the unmistakable fascist character 
of the arrests and indictments. 
People are. following the reports in 
Moscow papers daily about world- 


most bookstores. 

There is general recognition that 
Wall Street circles responsible for 
the war danger today are behind 
the move forcibly to suppress the 
most consistent fighters for peace. 
A Moscow trade union official put 
it this way today: | 

“If Truman’s foreign policy was 
not such a fiasco he wouldn't have 


to resort to fascist terror against © 


First Amendment than in protecting 


Communists and Progressives.” 


FUR SHOP CHAIRMEN 


me 


ASSAIL ARREST OF 17 


Eleven hundred Furriers Joint Council shop chairmen, 


es- 
terday voted unanimously to send wires of protest to ead had 
Truman and Attorney General Howard J. McGrath against the 
arrest of 17 working class leaders. 


The wires urged Truman to 
agree to a new hearing to the 
framed under the Smith Act. 


call off the new witchhunt and 
1t Communist leaders already 


Samuel Friedman, a Council business agent urged the shop 
chairmen to round up support from shop workers, and friends 
between now and June 29 when the 11 Communist leaders, in- 
cluding Irving Potash, are scheduled to go to jail. 


aa 
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The First Women Victims of 
A War-Bent Administration 


For the first time in American 
history, Women have become the 
victims of stealthy, pre-dawn polit- 
ical raids on a mass scale. The 
loudest praters about the sanctity 
of the home have by their arrest of 
four workingclass leaders—Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, Claudia Jones, 
Betty Gannett and Marion Bacr- 
rach—smashed the myth of a pe- 
destal reserved especially 
- American women. 

Most recent act of callousness, 
before the arrest of the four wo- 
men, was the imprisonment of Mrs. 
Jane Rogers, mother of four young 
children, including a six-month old 
infant. She is serving a_ three- 


month sentence for refusing to) 


kowtow to the men who would 
‘bring death in a world war to all 
mothers’ children. | 
Heroines of American democ- 
racy are the four women arrested 
Wednesday. ) i 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn will 
take her place in American history 
next to Molly Pitcher, Susan B. 


tor 


Anthony, Fanny Sellins and other; 
women who carried freedom’s ban- 
ner. The daughter of an Irish 


working class family, she became 
an IWW leader at the age of 17 


‘and she has never stopped fighting. 


STRIKE LEADER 

She was a leader in the historic 
textile strike of 1912. Her name is 
indelibly linked with the defense 
of Sacco and Vanzetti and other 
labor martyrs. Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn is a name well-known in the 
homes of hundreds of thousands of 
mine, mill and shop workers. She 
was for years a leader of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
and is now a member of the na- 


tional committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. | 
Claudia Jones, young Negro 
woman, has long tasted the bitter 
fruit of inequality. She is known 
among youth and workers for her 
dynamic eloquence and militant 


struggles, sreiey Negro women. 
Her name will rank with. Sojourner 


Truth and Harriet Tubman. She is 


secretary of the Women’s Commis- 
sion of the Communist Party. 


Her militancy has resulted in 


government attempts to deport her 
to the British West Indies, from 


which she came 26 years ago. 


Also hounded for deportation is 
Betty Gannett, national education 
director of the Communist Party. 
She also has a long history of work 
with labor and youth. 


Marion Bachrach, a_ veteran 
newspaper woman, was public re- 
lations director and secretary of 
the Defense Committee of the 
Communist Party. She has au- 
thored pamphlets, articles and 
newsletters exposing the machina- 
tions of the moneyed interests. 


The ruling class, m its attempt 
to quiet the peace sentiments of 
the American people, will meet a 
new type of foe in these working 
class and Negro leaders. They will 
stand up and fight for what is 
best and lasting in the, United 


‘States. 


> 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


' 


' 


: 


| 


| 


by re-examining the whole situta- 


said that a “careful reading of 


‘Amendment is to have any clear 
‘value in guaranteeing our liberties. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Norman Thomas Raps" 
Arrest of the 17 


The arrest of 17 working class leaders “will be far more 


ffective in paralyzing the liberties guaranteed under the 


national security, Nor- 


man Thomas, veteran Socialist 
Party leader said yesterday. 


In a statement issued by the: 
Public Affairs Committee of the 
Socialist Party, of which Thomas 
is chairman, he said that the “de- 
cision of the Supreme Court makes 
the Smith Act constitutional. It 
does not make it wise.” 


“We urge, the statement said, 
“that Congress exercise its clear 
right and perform its clear duty 


tion with a view to passing laws 
which will protect the national 
security without jeopardizing the 
freedom which is America’s glory 
to the degree that is now possible 
under the Vinson opinion.” — 
Chief Supreme Court Justice 
Fred Vinson delivered the ma- 
jority opinion upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Smith Act. | 
Noting the dissenting by two 
Supreme Court justices and doubts 
expressed by two others, Thomas 


the opinions leads one to believe 
that the court will have to re- 
consider its position if the First 


This we earnestly hope it will 
do.” 


The statement claimed 
“communism will go deeper un-' 


derground and so become more 


dangerous” as a result of Smith 
Act prosecution and said that “out- 
lawry of a political party by in- 
direction is a pecularly bad pol- 
icy. 

“This outlawry of a_ political 
party by indirection under a treat- 
ment of the First Amendment 


that 


antee of freedom of speech and 
the press may well be a greater 
danger to American liberty than 
anything which the 17 leaders of 
the Communists now under ar- 
rest were doing to endanger the 
national safety.” 


Thomas noted that four of the 
eight judges who passed on the 
act. “expressed or clearly implied 
doubts of its wisdom” and that two 
of the ablest judges, Hugo Black 
and William Douglas, in vigorous 
language- found the act. unconsti- | 
tutional.” 

He quoted Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, who found the act consti- 
tutional, as saying that “the wis- 
dom of the assumption underlying 
the legislation and prosecution is 
‘another matter.” 

He further quoted Justice Rob- 
ert Jackson, who also upheld the 
act, as declaring that he thought 
the law of conspiracy, as developed 
under this act, is “an awkward 
and inept remedy.” 

“Tustice Douglas referred to the 
statute, ‘which makes a seditious 
conspiracy unlawful’ and implied 
its sufficiency for the present situ- 
ation,” Thomas said. 

“Justice Jackson disagreed with 
Justice Douglas in the general dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of con- 
spiracy. 

“It surely is not beyond ,the 
capacity of free men to state that 
doctrine clearly so that it will 
apply to seditious acts of all sorts 
which may jeopardize our safety 
without imperilling our liberty un- 
der the First Amendment to the 
degree that is probable urider the 
precedent set by the Vinson opin- 


which greatly qualifies the guar- 


By Alan Max 


_ How about a movement 


POINT OF ORDER, 


SUGGESTION 


protest use of their name in connection with the infamous law? 


ion,” Thomas said. 


‘ 


of all people named Smith—to 


Pd 


60 Delegates — 
Map Battle to 
Preserve Rights — 


Sixty delegates representing unions, political parties, 


civic and other organizations met at Civil Rights Congress 
offices yesterday to work out a program for the preservation 


of constitutional rights menaced : 
Rev. Mother Stokes 


by the Justice Department drive 
in the federal courts. ° , ° 

The conference planned: Assails FBI Raids 

® A campaign against excessive} The Rev. Mother Lena Stokes, 
bail, and forming of a mass bail/Harlem clergywoman and _ civil 
fund with organizations assuming | rights fighter, yesterday denounced 
er for individuals arrest-| government for its attack on 

© To bring before the nation 'the workingclass leaders. : 
the content and meaning of the! “They are trying to jeopardize 
dissenting opinions of Supreme|the freedom of speech and re- 


Court Justices Douglas and Black));,; £ the le” sh 
and to use them in the effort to! on Se ee ee 


halt state and municipal laws like said. It the 11 Communists go 
the Smith: Act. to jail it means a great blow to 


© To mobilize progressive'every Negro. The arrests on Wed- 
opinion here and abroad. nesday for ‘trying to overthrow 
* Mass protest meetings. Three|,),, government’ are rediculous. 
are already set for the N. Y. area Th ‘ 

and others scheduled elsewhere. ey are trying to scare us. 
A coordinating committee was, | 
set up to meet two or three times Symmer Bows in 


weekly. | 
Participants included Howard Today at 1:25 a.m. 
CHICAGO, June 21.—Summer 
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On June 22, 1941 
‘Experts’ Thought 
Hitler Would Win 


MOSCOW. 


By Joseph Clark 


Daily Worker Moscow Correspondent 


Ten years ago, on June 22, Hitler hurled 170 German divisions, and 30 Finnish, 


Rumanian, Hungarian and other satellite divisions: against the Soviet Union. 
One year ago, on June 26, President Truman ordered General MacArthur to use 


American air and_ sea_ forces 
against the Korean People’s Demo-| 
cratic Republic. | 

When the Nazis attacked the &Vvents- 
Soviet Union, all of Europe's 
320,000,000. people were under 
Hitler’s yoke. The steel and coal, 


the record of the Soviet govern-;Soviet peoples was strengthened 

ment in relation to the Korean'by the policy which had been 

established at the dawn of Soviet 

e power, granting freedom and 

IN HIS FAMOUS SPEECH,'equality to all the nations and 
made 11 days after the Nazi in- races of this vast country. 


; 


Fast, Halois Moorehead, Mrs. Rose 
Russell, George Pirinsky, James bows in officially at 1:25 a.m. EDT 
Malloy, William L. Patterson, John tomorrow to give the nation the 
Howard Lawson and others. “longest day” of the year. 


Grand Jury Refuses 
To Indict Killer-Cop 


A Kings County grand jury yesterday exonerated a 
trigger-happy, Negro-hating Brooklyn cop who cold-blooded- 
ly shot and killed Henry Fields, Jr., in Brownsville, May 26. 


The grand jury tdld Judge —- 
Samuel Liebowitz they did not - St k : 
find “suffictent evidence” to indict Ur ri e ) 
Patrolman Samuel Applebaum. = 
They acted after Louis Andreozzi, ( | d M d y 
Brooklyn assistant. District Attor-| a C on a 

Furriers in shops. under the con- 
e trol of the Associated Fur Manu- 


ney, had said, a day after the kill- 
'facturers were called out on strike. 


ing, that “a verdict of justifiabl 
homicide will clear Patrolman Ap-' (gts next Mon day by the Fur 
plebaum. riers Joint Council yesterday. 


Officials of the Citizens Commit- |About 7,500 furriers, half of the 


tee of 1.000 in the Fields case ex- council's en of 15,000, 
fat ie . ‘are affected. | 
pressed indignation at the failure Workers..ia i shopé swhich ames 


to indict, and said.they would |to the union’s demand for a 10 per- 
press for a rehearing. eve wea increase, and a 37% 
r 


. _thour work week for floorworkers, 
Ringe oie ed tes ‘before the Monday strike dead- 
would also demand that Police line, will not be involved in the 
Commissioner Thomas Murphy act |Sttike, the council's strike commit- 
against the: killer-cop. se maa poe 
One Brockivn. NAACP. offeial|- <°. COURS. See 
wohesall out so ad ever heer Strikers to report to St. Nicholas 


per : chet , 66 St. and Broadway, at 
Naan by a grand jury for killing Spigpss Mon £m roadway 


Applebaum, defended by’ Dep- 


Urge Greetings 


ers was rejected, the conferences— 
‘not in joint meeting, however— 
were resumed yesterday morning. 


Meanwhile, more ships arrived 
in eastern ports and augmented | 
the number tied up. The sched- 
uled sailing time for the new liner 
Constitution for her maiden voyage 
passed, but officials of the Export 


line postponed sailing until today. 
The last estimate placed the 
number of ships in the port of 


|18, 1950, and on July 15 Prime 


|turn to it, and within the Council, 


or through informal contacts out- 
side the Council, the USSR, the 
USA and China, with the help and 
cooperation of other peace-loving 
nations, can find a basis for termi- 


nating the conflict and for the 


permanent solution of the Korean 
problem.” 2 | 


The message was serit on July 


Minister Stalin replied: Yes. There 


uty Police Commissioner Aaron 
Frank, had built up a story that 
the bullet he fired ricocheted oft 
the car Fields was driving, and 
struck Fields in the back of the 
neck. ; | 

Eye witnesses, it was learned, 
told the nd jury Applebaum’s 

Hciberate. 


aim was 


To Ford Local 


Unions were urged to send 
greetings to the members and offi- 
cers of Ford Local 600, CIO Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers Union, on 
the local’s celebration of its 10th 
anniversary tomorrow (Saturday). 

Marcel Scherer, coordinator of 
the New York Labor Conference 
For Peace, suggested the action, 
which he said would heighten the 
appreciation of the local’s peace 


Theatre Workers 
Meet Tonight 


A meeting on the Supreme Court |stand and leadership. 
decision and the Johnson peace 
resolution will be held tonight (Fri- 


day) for theatre workers at 11:30 


the machines and armories of the vasion started, Soviet Premier) Soldiers who know they are 
gigantic offensive. Hitler had not side with the Red Amny, the €n-| miracles in behalf of sueh a cause. 
only the manpower of Germany| "Te Soviet people is rising in de-|Soldiers who are fighting an un- 
diers) of al’ Europe to draw upon} When you see this people work-|deeds—witness Lidice and_ the 
for the onsleught. German troops)ing tirelessly and single-mindedly|vaster Lidices in Korea. 
that June 22 when they crossed | derstand why they were SO united THESE THINGS are ABC 
the borders of the USSR, except!against the Nazis. The secret iSihere. No one here hates Ameri- 
- were skirmishing with the British war, no one can benefit from war,!they fight in a just cause Ameri- 
in Libva. ‘there are no profits from arma-jcan soldiers fight well, as they did 
The “experts,” the military men! ; 4 
} are no markets to be gained, no Japan. Stalin was speaking for all 
were certain that Hitler’s blitz ) ay Soviet people when he explained 
‘no places for investing surplus 
as to the time it would take. six | CaPital required. You cant find | js doomed, if the U. S. and British 
weeks, two months or maybe three capitalist. in the Soviet Union.’ governments reject the péace pro- 
Similar miscalculations were! Who was fighting a just war of Government. 
made on June 25, just a year ago, ~~. “The American and British gen- 
‘unjust war of aggression. 
crossed the 38th parallel. Four) Furthermore, the unity of the not a whit worse than the gener- 
days after the fighting started be-. als and officers of any other coun- 
and Great Britain, they, as we 
sea forces were already in action, know, gave a good account of 
declared: | 
“As one reviews the events of. T ay S ler Germany and militarist Japan. 
| | Lj What, then, is the reason? The 
parent that, having made limited | ,@ 
progress with their initial thrust T | ( J the war against Korea and China 
C $ on inve as unjust, whereas the war against 
rean forces found considerable dif- 
ficulty in their various attempts to Coast seamen continued in its sev-| Japan they regarded sa fully Just. 
“The advantages of surprise and : 
shock action have now been elimi-' committees of the shipowners and|ican and British soldiers.” 
The record of the Soviet Union 
the North and South Korean forces The NMU’s representatives were. 
is now being put to the test. reported still pressing for the 40- events are concerned. Shortly 
Arthur's mind that the Syngman time against the new shipowner|into Korea, Prime Minister Nehru 
. | offer of a 44-hour week at sea. of India addressed a special mes- 
equipped by the U. S., would 
win. Actording ‘to “U. S. News also hiked the wage increase offer | P resident Truman asking that they 
eh. Moachehas tld to eight dollars although there was/ use their efforts to end the fighting 
brass that South Korea could nu “package” estimate including vaca-| Nehru proposed, “to facilitate 
ee t Behe oh betded tions and correction of ‘inequities. an early, peaceful settlement by 
: fs | 
the U. S.-military mission in South only 3.62 percent—the amount they| the Security Council, so that the 
a —- a. cog | ‘ths the 10 percent freeze limit. ernment of China can take his seat 
; While the offer of the shipown- in the Council, the USSR can re- 
of “U. S. News and World Re- 
port” made it clear that the brass 
thought, first, that South Korea 
could win by itself, then, that it 
air and naval strength to tip the 
balance, then, later, that it would 
~ four, then six, and so it went. 
The same sort of people made 
Hitler's invasion of the Soviet New York at 108 with about 100| never was a direct reply from Tru- 
Union as they did later about|™OTe ™ Ports along the rest ofman. There was a loud NO from 
“pee | West Coast, too, the number of 
On the spot here it’s easy to) 
difficult days of 1941 had no 
doubts that they would be vic- 
sible to learn why they are so 
confident that the imperialists will 
ple. The year that has elapsed 
since the U. S. government com- 


entire continent were used for the Joseph Stalin declared: “Side by | fighting a just cause can perform 
Rin: workers dee well: s- pol- fense of our native land.” just war can perform gruesome 
were not engaged elsewhere onj|for communism, you ought to un- ° 
for elements of three divisions who socialism. No one here wants| cans. People realize that when 
‘ments or war for anybody;. there|in the war against Germany and 
in Washington, the politicians, 
conquests of raw materials sought, 
would succeed. They differed only | why U. S. intervention in Korea 
ie ‘When Hitler attacked it was clear posals of the Chinese People’s 
defense and who was fighting an 
when Svngman_ Rhee’s __ troops) erals,” Stalin said, “and officers are 
tween North and South Koreans 4 ° ° try. As to the soldiers of the USA 
Gen. MacArthur, whose air and. ip rl e in 
themselves in the war against Hit- 
the last four days, it becomes ap-' | 
reason is that the soldiers regard 
into South Korea, the North Ko- 
The strike of east and Culf|Hitler Germany and militarist 
resume the offensive. 
‘shuttled between the negotiating| tremely unpopular with the Amer- 
nated. The staying powers of both! the National Maritime Union. 
is quite clear as far as the Korean 
There was no doubt in Mac-|}our week at Daily Worker press-| after MacArthur's men were sent 
Rhee puppet army, trained and. 
The last offer of the shipowners S28e to Premier Stalin and_ to 
and World Report” of Aug. 4, 
visiting some question whether that was a/in Korea. 
cessfully defeat North Korea. Gen. 
Previously, the shipowners offered breaking the present deadlock in 
Korea, called Rhee’s forces “the claimed is still allowable under| representative of the People’s Gov- 
North Koreans. The same issue 
both in Tokyo and in Washington 
might require a show of U. S. 
take two U. S. divisions, later still, 
the same sort of prophecies about 
ieiiitin’s. ‘areal feverion of Atlantic and Gulf coasts. On the the State Department to Nehru. 
see wny the Sovic~ people in those 
torious in the end. It’s also pos- 
never subjugate the Korean peo- 
mitted its forces to war in Korea, 


is a good opportunity to examine‘ 


‘ships tied up increased, as long- 


shoremen and AFL seamen re- 
spected the pickets of the striking 
American Radio Association. 


| 
PEAK OU | 
= PEACE/ | 


As more and more divisions 
were sent by Washington to 
Korea, as village after village was 
devastated by bombs and jellied 
gasoline, the Soviet Government 
made proposal after proposal in 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil for a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean fighting. All the proposals 
more or less followed the lines of 
Nehru's message and Stalin’s reply. 
Furthérmore, the Soviet Govern- 
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p.m. at the Hotel Diplomat. 

George Crockett, Negro attor- 
ney who,faces a prison term for 
his defense of the Communist 11, 
will address the meeting, sponsor- 
ed by the Theatre Division of the 
Arts, Sciences and _ Professions 
Council. 

Also present will be Howard Da 
Silva, Anita Alverez, Peter Law- 
rence, Muriel Draper and Leon 


at the pest office at New 
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vt Refuses to Accept Bail Bonds: 


oe DETROIT NOTABLES HIT ARRE STS OF 17 Government attorneys yesterday continued their vindic- 


tive harrasment of the 16 workingclass leaders by refusing 
DETROIT, June 21— Walter;of every kind,” Nelson declared, the conviction of the 11 Commu- 


Perry Segregated in 
Federal Jail Here 


Pettis Perry, only Negro man 
among the working class lead- 


! 
; 


antee of freedom of speech and 
the press may well be a greater 
danger to American liberty than 
anything which the 17 leaders of 
the Communists now urer ar- 
rest were doing to endanger the 
national safety.” 


Thomas noted that four of the 
eight judges who passed on the 
act “expressed or clearly implied 
doubts of its wisdom” and that two 
of the ablest judges, Hugo Black 
and William Douglas, in vigorous 
language found the act unconsti- 


to accept bail for some of the prisoners even after it was 
nat be * on the issue of reduction of bail 
Nelson head of the American Civil)“and I'm not going to change just} nist leaders. for the rest. They used every flim- 
he opposed the arrest yesterday of| changes =~ mg — ~~ sa of the Central Methodist Church, |maneuver to keep the prisoners in 
° ‘iy? . ° ° 
17 workingclass leaders and “Ive| cause Oe Enantagge expressed concern over the new jail as long as possible. - 
all along.” He made it clear, how-| ple in it.” | +decta terday refused to honor a show-| S$ jailed Wednesday, was seg- 
ever, that he was opposed to Com-| D. Orville Linck, chairman of} prepare a statement and decide ex- (ose order signed by Federal| 
actly what to do in the next few ers ok the Wet & Gee 
“I'm in favor of absolute liberty! ocratic Action, said he was against ing the government to accept U.S.| House, it was learned yester- 
bonds provided by the bail fund 
| | F ARI NG FOR 1] of the Civil Rights Congress for, policy practiced in the case of 
. | y four of the defendants in ill health.| the 11 Communist _ leaders, 
of Appeals last night reserved de-| Winston were not segregated 
cision until 1:30 today on.a writ! from their associates. The West 
Special to the Daily Worker demonstratiion,” Howard Fast, the;ed that the evening, originally Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Clau-| prison, where segregation is not 
scheduled as a cultural event tojdia Jones and on: a show-cause! supposed to be practiced. 
The largest crowd to attend a|house, “of courage, confidence, and|launch Fast’s book here had been motion to accept bail from the! isl _J 
Civil Rights Congress meeting here|calm determination @ the *Ameri- transformed into a protest rally by/|CRC for the other defendants. erick V. Field, secretary of the 
Culture Hall with standees in the the ne mage we — Street|ers included Rev. Kenneth Ripley! the show-cause order was aim.|to act for the CRC: tint each of the 
doorways Wednesday night to de-' gang and the administration. Forbes, Mrs. Josephine Hughes,!od at upsetting an arbitiary rul-'five directors of the Fund author- 
munist leaders and freedom for the|minute ovation. A large stock of ee lo he ee ee: ‘cad Hmplieidaeal avthomieatinns trim olen 
17 workingclass leaders arrested'his new book “Péekskill” was sold who read — of struggle by *'. *oley- Foley insisted Fred  conivtatos be. sched 
y greta ' | a Mindel Released Foley went so far to say that 
You are giving a magnificent} Chairman John Holton explain-!enberg. | as ts CRO Rail Bead « 7 
Jacob “Pop” Mindel, 69, was the & al und was not ac- 
; ” ‘volved were not civil rights cases. 
: a Pag snitikone = i "tg — He then told the trustees of the 
DOESN'T BROADCAST ARRESTS OF 17 meee ats a fe seypee 
| teacher weew. te seeialn im. jail toy _ — and addresses o 
coe t ei a a Re eme| another day. Mindel’s. poor [24 00nd contributors. 
By Joseph Clark | Court. 'wide protests against the Supreme| health has kept him out of At 2:30 p. m. Foley said he 
MOSCOW, June 21.—The first) arrests mean that everybody who/ lation of George Marion's “The — (Continued on Page 9) 
thing ordinary Russian people teaches Marxist history and eco-|Communist Trial” is sold out in 
comment about when you ask) Omics is going to be arrested.| most bookstores. | 
What's the difference between the} There is general recognition that 

rests and indictments of working-, W@Y | Wall Street circles responsible for| orman omdas Gps 

class leaders in the United. States} books and the imprisonment of Inge | : : 

is the unsurpassed hypocrisy of, Americans for the ideas contained| the move forcibly to suppress the | 

. / : ee ‘ ; ; a 
igen we ae hear most consistent fighters for peace. | 
4 a | rybody you talk to here abou 
A school teacher said to me the persecutions in the U. S. notes) it this way today: | 
| “Tt Tr an ; ICV we ° ct ; 

‘I can understand why the! ¢ the agrests and indictments. naman s foreign pilioy was The arrest of 17 working class leaders “will be far more 
Voice of America did not even! People are following the reports in|to resort to fascist terror against effective in paralyzing the liberties guaranteed under the 
Even the British and Australian : “a; 
broadcasts carried the news but|* , | | an ‘Thomas, yoreme — 

. Fe , 4 Party leader said yesterday. 
freedom and democracy they are EN : ; 
always talking eu ola Public Affairs Committee of the! 

5 | Socialist Party, of which Thomas 
arresting people for their ideas.” | ARREST OF 17 A t the § singel 
: cision of the Supreme Court makes: 

Feople here have followed _ the the Smith Act constitutional. It 
éspecially express amazement that terday voted unanimously to send wires of protest to President y | 
books and ideas were the evidence| JTuman and Attorney General Howard J. McGrath against the “We urge,” the statement said, 

“that Congress exercise its clear 

student of the Plekhanov Institute The wires urged Truman to call off the new witchhunt and | pe 
agree to a new hearing to the 11 Communist leaders already by re-examining the whole situta- 
tion with a view to passing laws 


offered, and by refusing to budge 
is ki ing} changes or they change the peo- 
been dead against this kind of thing “ . . arrests, and said that he would! J udge Samuel H. Kaufman yes- 
| : ? regated from his fellow-prison- 
munists’ beliefs. the Detroit Americans for Dem-) _. Judge Sidney Sugarman request-| 
VS. 
day. This was contrary to the 
DOM FOR THE 17 ARRESTED BY FBI Tarlo Jeroen Fan of he Conrt| when nonfat Das ak lead 
FREEDOM F | of habeas corpus for the release of | St. Detention House is a federal 
PHILADELPHIA, June 21.—|noted novelist, told the packed 
| . | 
in recent years jammed Ethical can people to win peace and stop|recent developments. Other speak-' TRICKY RULING Bail Fund, produce authorization 
mand a re-hearing for the 11 Com-| Fast was hailed with a five-|,.q Mtrs. Sarah Wright Groves,|ing by U. S. ‘Asst. Attorney John ize issuance of the bonds, and that 
RUSSIANS WONDER WHY VOICE OF AMERICA Scstaect tier: Stsisocstntiot an 
| health: Glen Aue: the con. Bail Fund that he would accept 
Daily Worker Correspondent | Then he asked: “Do these new) Court decision. The Russian trans-! activity tee saumee. phe. would accept the bonds. Then he 
them for opinions on the new ar- 
era Ser | Hitler burned those same 
| the war danger today are behind 
the Voice of America. in those books?” ' E , 
A Moscow trade union official put r 285 O eo 
today: the unmistakable fascist character'| 
not such a fiasco he wouldn’t have! 
mention the new arrests last night. | Moscow papers daily about world-'Communists and Progressives.” — Amendment than in protecting national security, Nor- 
=) ™m 
not the Voice of America. The 
In a statement issued by the: 
empty doesn’t it when they are 
ae ; is chairman, he said that the “de- 
trial at Foley Square. Young folks Eleven’ hundred Furriers Joint Council shop chairmen, yes- ae 
| does not make it wise. 
of the prosecution in that trial. A! @trest of 17 working class leaders. 
right and perform its clear duty 
framed under the Smith Act. 


of Economics told me: 
“The Communist Manifesto and 


History of the Communist Party of 


the Soviet Union were put in evi- 


Samuel Friedman, a Council business agent urged the shop 
chairmen to round up support from shop workers, and friends 


which will protect the national 
security , without jeopardizing the 


‘ dence at Foley Square. Prison sen-| between now and June 29 when 
tences based on such evidence has! cludin 


g Irving Potash, are scheduled to go to jail. | 


freedoyt which is America’s glory 
‘fo the degree that is now possible 
der the Vinson opinion.” 


the 11 Communist leaders, in- 


7) un 


been upheld by your Supreme & 


The First Women Victims of 
A War-Bent Administration 


For the first time in American;Anthony, Fanny Sellins and other 
history, women have become the! women who carried freedom’s ban- 
victims of stealthy, pre-dawn polit-|mer. The daughter of an Irish 
ical raids on a mass scale. The|working class family, she became 
loudest praters about the sanctity}an [WW leader at the age of 17 
of the home have by their arrest of and she has never stopped fighting. 
four workingclass leaders—Eliza~-| STRIKE LEADER 
beth Gurley Flynn, Claudia Jones,; She was a leader in the historic 
Betty Gannett and Marion Bacr-jtextile strike of 1912. Her name is 
rach—smashed the myth of a pe-/indelibly linked with the defense 
destal reserved especially tor of Sacco and Vanzetti and other 
American women. labor martyrs, Elizabeth Gurley 

Most recent: act of callousness,|Flynn is a name well-known in the 
before the arrest of the four wo-|homes of hundreds of thousands of 
men, was the imprisonment of Mrs. mine, mill and shop workers. She 
Jane Rogers, mother of four young;was for years a leader of the 
children, including a six-month old|American Civil Liberties Union,- 
infant. She is serving a _ three-|and is now a member of the na- 
month sentence for refusing to|tional committee of the Commu- 
kowtow to the men who would nist Party. 
bring death in a world war to all} Claudia Jones, young Negro 
mothers’ children. woman, has long tasted the bitter 

Heroines of American democ-|fruit of inequality. She is known 
oct es the four women arrested among youth and workers for her 
Wednesday, dynamic eloquence and militant 


secretary of the Womgn’s Commis- 


| Chief Supreme Court Justice 
‘Fred Vinson delivered the ma- 
‘jority opinion upholding the _con-| 
stitutionality of the Smith Act. 
Noting the dissenting by two 
Supreme Court justices and doubts 
‘expressed by two others, Thomas. 
said that a “careful reading of' 
the opinions leads one to believe | 
that the court will have to re- 
consider its position if the First 
Amendment is to have any clear 
value in guaranteeing our liberties. 
| A | ‘ — 
‘This we earnestly hope it will, 


sion of the Communist Party. 


Her militancy has resulted in 
government attempts to deport her 
to the British West Indies, from 
which she came 26 years ago. do.” 


Also hounded for deportation is) The. statement claimed _ that, 
Betty Gannett, national education ;“communism will go deeper un-' 
director of the Communist Party. derground and so become more | 
She also has a long history of work dangerous’ as a result of Smith 
with labor and youth. Act prosecution and said that “out- 

Marion Bachrach, a _ veteranjlawry of a political party by in- 
newspaper woman, was public re-j|direction. is a pecularly bad _pol- 
lations director and secretary of | icy.” 
the Defense Committee of the; “This outlawry of a political 
Communist Party. She has au-jparty by indirection under a treat- 


Nit ais 
He quoted Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, who found th: act consti- 


tutional, as saying that “the. wis- 


dom of the assumption underlying 
the legislation and prosecution is 
another matter.” | 

He further quoted Justice Rob- 
ert Jackson, who also upheld the 
act, as declaring that he thought 
the law of conspiracy, as developed 
under this act, is “an awkward 
and inept remedy.” | 

“Tustice Douglas referred to the 
statute, ‘which makes a seditious 
conspiracy unlawful’ and implied 
its sufficiency for the present situ- 
ation,” Thomas said. 

“Justice Jackson disagreed . with 
Justice Douglas in the general dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of con- 
spiracy. 

“It surely is not beyond the 


capacity of free men to state that 


doctrine clearly so that it will 
apply to seditious acts of all sorts 
which may jeopardize our safety 
without imperilling our liberty un- 
der the First Amendment to the © 
degree that is probable under the 
precedent set by the Vinson opin- 


thored pamphlets, articles and|ment of the First Amendment 
newsletters exposing the machina-|which greatly qualifies the guar- 


tions of the moneyed interests. © 
POINT QO 


The ruling class, in its attempt 
to quiet the peace sentiments of 
the American people, will meet a 
new type of foe in these working 
class and Negro leaders. They will 


By Alan Max 


SUGGESTION 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn will 
» take her place in American history 
next to Molly Pitcher, Susan B. 


Struggles, especiall repre women. 
alex name will rank with Sojourner 
Truth and Harriet Tubman. She is 


stand up and fight for what is 
best and lasting in the United 


States. 


How about a movement 


- protest use oftheir name in connection with the infamous law? 


jon,” Thomas said. 


F ORDER 


of all people named Smith—to 
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66,692 War Criminals 
‘Restored in Japan 


TOKYO, June 21.—The Japanese government today re- 
stored full political.and economic rights to 2,962 top war- 
time industrial executives and some 64,000 militarists. The 
government also announced for- 
mation of a five-man board that 
may pave the way for “depurging” 
an estimated 100,000 more. 

The action was ordered under 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’ new 
policy. 

The names on the government's 


first “depurge” list included such 
key executives’ as Aisuke Kamay- 


Report Bares Poverty 
Of Farm Workers 


‘By Rich%rd Sasuly modern stockbreeder. In fact, a 


Florida welfare officer told the 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 21.— as a te 
(FP).—America has rediscovered its paras gag Rape 
migrants. A commission set up by P y 8 


President Truman brought back the farm workers’ quarters in his 


the report this spring that. there ge 


, | Worst of all is the misery: in- 
are indeed migrant farm woykers| 9.464 on the children at the bot- 


in the U. S. and that they fare, o¢ the industrial hea to 
badly in this richest of lands. ‘California a-San Joaquin wales 
Migratory labor last caused an farm worker tofd of being turned 
outburst of public feeling at the away by local hospitals while his 
end of the  ‘sbereseames 30s. Then wbaby sickened and died. Three 
John Steinbeck immortalized the thousand miles away, on the op- 
Joads. Carey McWilliams taught posite coast, the commission 
Americans there were factories in||earmed of a so-called nursery in 
the fields. And the LaFollette in-|Fjorida where a grower provided 
iat, ese committee exposed the two double beds for 48 babies— 
unbelievable brutality inflicted on and two infants died there. 
migrants. | The commission report concerns 
But Steinbeck and McWilliams | migrants. For the most part, how- 
and the LaFollette committee did|ever, the report applies equally to 
not discover the migrants either. ‘farm wages workers who live in 
Years before, Simon J. Lubin had one place. The point could hardly 
found misery among farm wage be more important. It leads 
workers. And more than 40 years |straight to the heart of the mat- 
ago Theodore Roosevelt's Coun-/ter, into an area where the com- 
try Life Commission reported (in mission report takes a few halt- 
1909): “It is certain that farming ing steps and then delicately with- 
itself must be so modified and or- draws. 
ganized as to meet the labor prob-| The migrant suffers from horri- 
lem at least halfway.” ble conditions not just because he 
It was certain in 1909, but it must travel to work but because 
hadn’t happened in 1951. The he is a farm worker. The agricul- 
problems of farm workers, migrants tural worker catches the short end 
among them, had not been met|of the stick because for the most 


halfway, quarterway or any part!part he is unorganized and works 
of the way. By 1951 farm labor for powerful corporate interests. — 

had dropped farther than ever be-| True enough, there are about six 
hind the standards of the rest of million American farms. But only 
the country. two farms in a hundred hire the 
- Wages are basic. In 1914 farm bulk of wage labor. The small 
wages were two-thirds as high as farmer is the victim of big farming 


industrial wages. In 1950 farm too. he 
wages averaged 55 cents an hour, The commission report mentions 


only a third of the industrial aver-|* few selected farm employer as- 
age. Low as the pay of farm Sociations. But nothing is said of 


workers is, their situation is made, ~— , a ee a 
worse by little work. Twenty years 25 the !mperial Valley Farmers sAs- 


ago about half the farm workers -sociation, whose field workers are 


inow out on. strike, or the. Rio 
got a full 12 months employment. Grande Valldy srowers’ sssocie- 


Now Jess than a fifth get year ins in Texas, or even the huge 


round work. And the trend con-| 7 °;.; -. 
tinues down. In 1946 farm workers | California Fruit Growers _Ex- 
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In June 22, 1941 
‘Experts’ Thought 
Hitler Would Win 


MOSCOW. 
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ama, former chairman of the Japan 
Steel Works. 

A number of one-time leaders 
lof the now-decentralized “Zaibat- 
su” industrial combines were also 
listed. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment authorized 283 former — 
munitions firms and other enter- 
prises to rehire purged officials, 
even though their names are still 
on the “purge’ list. 


By Joseph Clark 


- Daily Worker Moscow Correspondent | 
Ten years ago, on June 22, Hitler hurled 170 German divisions, and 30 Finnish, | 
Rumanian, Hungarian and other satellite divisions against the Soviet Union. 
One year ago, on June 26, President Truman ordered General MacArthur to use 


American air and_ sea_ forces 
against the Korean People’s Demo- the record of the Soviet govern-;in the Council, the USSR can re- 


cratic Republic. ment in relation to the Korean|tum to it, and within the Council, 
When the Nazis attacked the) ©vents. - ~—. ea ag noe = 
oviet Union, all of Europe's side the Council, the , the 
z ga people he ga ort IN HIS’ FAMOUS SPEECH,' USA and China, with the help and 
Hitler's yoke. The steel and coal, made 11 days after the Nazi in- cooperation of other peace-loving 
the machines and armories of the| V@Sion started, Soviet Premier, nations, can find a basis for termi- 
eee eeebiniint work. ceed for the Joseph Stalin declared: “Side by| nating the conflict and for the 
gigantic offensive. Hitler had not side with the Red Army, the en-| permanent solution of the Korean 
only the manpower of Germany tire Soviet people is rising in de-} problem.” 
but the workers (as well as sol- fense of our native land. The message was sent on July 
diers) of all Europe to draw upon; When you see this people work-| 13, 1950, and on July 15 Prime 
for the onslaught. German troops|ing tirelessly and single-mindedly| Minister Stalin replied: Yes. There 
were not engaged elsewhere on/|for communism, you ought to un-/never was a direct reply from Tru- 
that June 22 when thev crossed|derstand why they were so united; man. There was a loud NO from 
the borders of the USSR, except! against the Nazis. The secret is/the State Department to Nehru. 
for elements of three divisions who} socialism. No one here wants; As more and more divisions 
were skirmishing with the British) war, no one can benefit from war,|were sent by Washington to 
in Libya. there are no profits from arma-jKorea, as village after village was 
The “experts,” the military men|™ents or war for anybody; there'devastated by bombs and jellied 
in Washington, the  politicians,| 4" 20 markets to be gained, no| gasoline, the Soviet Government 
were certain that Hitlers blitz, Comquests of raw materials sought,|made proposal after proposal in 
would succeed. Thev differed onlv|2© Places for investing surplus/the United Nations Security Coun- 
as to the time it would take. six|C@Pital required. You can’t find'cil for a peaceful settlement of the 
weeks, two months or maybe three’ @ capitalist in the Soviet Union.’ Korean fighting. All the proposals 
‘When Hitler. attacked it was clear;more or less followed the lines of 
who was fighting a just war of! Nehru’s message and Stalin’s reply. 
defense and who was fighting an!Furthermore, the Soviet Govern- 
when Syngman Rhee’s troops) Uniust war of aggression. ment supported every proposal 
crossed the 38th parallel, Four Furthermore, the unity of the made by the Chinese People’s 
days after the fighting started be- | Soviet peoples was strengthened|Government for a cease-fire and 
Steed Morth and South Koreans | by the policy which had been!evacuation of all foreign troops 
Gen. MacArthur, whose air and @stablished at the dawn of Soviet'from Korea. 
sea forces were already in action,)/POWer, granting freedom and . 
declared: equality to all the nations and; THE HITLER invasion of the 
“As one reviews the events of aces of this vast country. Soviet Union caused so much 
the last four days, it becomes ap-| Soldiers who know they are|damage and destruction that some 
parent that, having made limited | fighting a just causeé can perform| people calculated on the inability 
progress with their initial thrust! Miracles in behalf of such a cause.'of the Soviet Union to renair the 
into South Korea, the North Ko-|S°ldiers who are fighting an un- awful devastation. In addition to 
rean forces found considerable dif-|Just_ war can perform gruesome/millions of Soviet soldiers and 
ficulty in their various attempts to| deeds—witness Lidice and_ the/civilians killed 1,710 cities and 
resume the offensive. vaster Lidices in Korea. towns were laid to waste and 
“The advantages of surprise and . ‘more than 70,000 villages de- 
shock action have now been elimi-| THESE THINGS are ABC stroyed. Six million buildings 
nated. The staying powers of both here. No one here hates Ameri-|were demolished and a territory 
the North and South Korean forces}¢ans. _ P eople realize that when ‘inhabited by more than 80,000,000 
is now being put to the test.” they fight in a just cause Ameri- occupied by the Nazi vandals. 
There was no doubt in Mac-/C4n soldiers fight well, as .vy did) Those who reckoned that the 
Arthur’s mind that the Syngman|™ the war against Germany and USSR would be unable to cope 
Rhee puppet army, trained and|Japan. Stalin was speaking for all| with the difficulties of reconstruc- 
equipped by .the U. S., would|Soviet people when he explained/tion unaided were as wrong as 
win. According to “U. S$. News|Why U. S. intervention in Korea'those who thought Hitler would 
and World Report” of Aug. 4,/3S doomed, if the U. S. and British be in the Kremlin in six weeks. 
1950, MacArthur told visiting, 8overnments reject the peace pro-| During the postwar five-vear plan 
brass that South Korea could suc-| posals of the Chinese People’s|the Soviet Union not only recon- 


months. 
‘Similar miscalculations were 
made on June 25, just a year ago, 


cessfully defeat North Korea. Gen. Government. | 

William L. Roberts, who headed| The American and British gen- 
the U. S. military mission in South! erals,” Stalin said, “and officers are 
Korea, called Rhee’s forces “the not a whit worse than the gener- 
best army for its size in Asia,” and} als and officers of any other coun- 
he said it was able to beat the/try. As.to the soldiers of the USA 


North Koreans. The same issue 
of “U. S. News and World Re-|know, gave a good account of 
wrk made it clear that the brass themselves in the war against Hit- 
oth in Tokyo and in Washington ler Germany and militarist Japan. 
thought, first, that South Korea| What, then, is the reason? The 
could win by itself, then, that it/reason is that the soldiers regard 
might require a. show of U. S§.|the war against Korea and China 
air and naval strength to tip the as unjust, whereas the war against 
balance, then, later, that it would|Hitler Germany and _ militarist 
take two U. S. divisions, later stil],| Japan they regarded as fully just. 
four, then six, and so it went. |The fact is that this: war is ex- 
The same sort of people made tremely unpopular with the Amer- 
the same sort of prophecies about|ican and British soldiers.” 
Hitler's invasion of the Soviet} The record of the Soviet Union 


and Great Britain, they, as we 


structed what was lost, but forged 
ahead, so that in 1950 production 
was 73 percent above 1940. As 
vou wander through the streets of 
Moscow it’s hard to imagine that 
the Nazis wrere once only 20 
miles from the city. When you are 
in Leningrad you can’t picture the 
city being beleaguered by _ the 
Germans. Where German bombs 
fell you see a new hospital in 
Moscow. Where German guns 
shelled workers’ quarters you see 
rows of new apartment houses in 
Leningrad. Cities like Minsk and 
Smolensk have risen from the 


ashes. Four consecutive price cuts | 


since the end of the war testify 
to the fact that the Soviet Union 
adopted a peaceful postwar pol- 


Union as they did later about 
_ MacArthur's armed invasion of,events are concerned. Shortly 
Korea. after MacArthur’s men were sent 

On the spot here it’s easy to,into Korea, Prime Minister Nehru 


is quite clear as far as the Korean 


icy, rather than an arms race. 
. 


COMMEMORATING the an- 
niversary of the victory over Hit- 


see why the Soviet people in those| of India addressed a special mes- 
difficult days of 1941 had no|sage to Premier Stalin and to 
doubts that they would be vic-| President Truman asking that they) 
torious in the end. It’s also pos-/ use their efforts to end the fighting 
sible to learn why they are so'in Korea. 

confident that the imperialists will}; Nehru proposed, “to facilitate’ 
never subjugate the Korean peo-|an early, peaceful settlement by. 
ple. The year that has elapsed breaking the present deadlock in 
since the U. S. government com-|the Security Council, so that the! 
mitted its forces to war in Korea,| representative of the People’s Gov- 
is a good opportunity to examine! ernment of China can take his seat 


ler Germany the Soviet publica- 
tion “New Times” said recently: 

“The Nazis prepared to make 
war on the false pretext that. the 
two systems—socialism and capi- 
talism—could not live side by side 


in peace; their chief trump was 


the call for a crusade against Com- 
munism. The Soviet Union re- 
that peace is America’s best de- 
fense today. “a 


Bel 


averaged 113 days of work. By 
1949 the average was down to 90 
days. 

The quality of _— provided | 
for many migrants would 


shock a 


ne 
al 


buffed the imperialist warmongers | 
and never ceased to affirm that; 
the two systems could coexist 
peacefully. The Soviet policy was: 
based then, as it is based now, on 
the simple truth that the adoption 
of ariy particular political and so-, 
cial system is solely the affair of 
the nation concerned, and not a 
question to be decided by other 
states by force of arms.” | 

That was Soviet policy on June 
22, 1941, when the Nazis attacked. 
That was Soviet policy on June 
26, 1950, when President Truman 
secretly ordered U. S. troops: into 
Korea, and then, on June 27, asked’ 
the -UN to sanction the invasion. 
The incredible thing for an ob- 
server here is to see how the poli- 
cies of the U. S. government today 
rest on the same fallacies that 
were disastrous 10 years ago. It’s 
plain ordinary common sense that: 
should tell us the meaning of 
these two significant dates in June 
—ten years and one year ago. 


These~two dates should teach us 


Lan 


change, which controls most of the 
citrus crop and enforces low wages 
and an anti-union policy. The re- 
port discreetly leaves out the vio- 
lent anti-labor record of such ma- 
jor agricultural concerns as -the 
DiGiorgio company and Balfour- 
Guthrie in California. — 

All these concerns are as indus- 
trial as U.S. Steel.. They make 
fantastic profits from the squalid 
conditions of farm labor. 

Seen against its true background 
it is clear enough why the prob- 
lem of the migrants has outlasted 
40 years of do-good studies. The 
first answer to the problem is the 
one found by workers in basic in- 
dustries after equal periods of suf- 
fering: union organization. 
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ON THE SUPREME COURT DECISION: 


~The Dissenting Opinion 
Ot Justice Dougias 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


(Miss Flynn wrote this article prior to 
her arrest in the FBI Smith Act roundup.) 


actically impossible to find anyone in the labor 
movement, even in the most conservative, rightist, anti- 
Communist circles, who openly supports the Vinson decision 


It is pr 


upholding the Smith Act. True, 
few as yet have spoken out against 
it, though there is much private 
discussion. But voicés will in- 
CIEASE, EVEN IN gepeecemmecee cae 
these circles. Ee 2, en 
Zhe hot 
breath of fas- @ 
cism, like the # 
atom _ bomb, 
makes no fine 
distinctions. The 
very noticeable 
fact that no one 
within the la- 
bor movement 
has _ endorsed 
the Vinson decision and that it 
has not been hailed with approval 
or satisfaction by even the most 
virulent redbaiters —is extremely 
significant. It means that these 
elements can be mobilized at least 
around the dissent of Justice Doug- 
las. For them the Black dissent 
perhaps may be “too left,” because 
it has not one word of redbaiting 
within it. | 
The opinion of JusticGe Douglas 
has met with widespread appeal in 
just such labor circles far removed 
from the left. I mean those who 


' 


nitude of public support given to 
ithe minority opinion of Justice 
‘Holmes and Brandeis on the “clear 


and present danger, has given 
them the long-range force and 
weight of law ever since. Judge 
Learned Hand expressed this as 
follows: “It has been often cited 
in the twenty-five years that have 
passed, never with disapproval 
and frequently as authoritative.” 
The Vinson opinion refers slight- 
ingly to their historical contribu- 
tion as “a shorthand phrase” and 
“as encasing it (the Government) 
in a semantic strait jacket. 
* 


HOWEVER, WITH THE pass- 
ing of time, minority opinion can 
outweigh and nullify majority 
opinions. Therefore the dissents of 
both Justices Black and Douglas 
are tremendously important today. 
They appeal separately to entirely 


One hundred and eighty-seven 
trade union leaders from all parts 
of the country have signed an 
amicus curiae brief calling upon 
the Supreme Court to grant a re- 
hearing on the June 4 decision 
concerning the legality of the 
Smith Act. The brief, which was 
circulated by the Labor Advisory 
Committee was filed with the Su- 
preme Court yesterday, according 
to Abe Weisburd, Secretary for the 
Committee. 

The trade unionists are from 
states as far apart as Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota; New York and 
New Jersey. Weisburd ‘Said the 
wide support from CIO, AFL and 
unaffiliated trade union officers 
indicates the deep concern that or- 
ganized labor feels over the. Su- 
preme Court decision to wipe. out 
the free speech guarantees of the 


different groups in the community 
today and we should not hesitate 
to so utilize them. 

Justice Douglas appeals strongly | 


; 


to those conservative labor leaders 


'redbaiting with their dissent, such 


and liberals, who like a dose of 


First Amendment to the Constitu- 


‘tion. 


The brief cites the following rea- 
sons as proof of the particular 
threat the decision holds _ for 
trade unions: 

“In effect the decision recreates 


have no sympathy with Commu-jas his remark: “The activities Of \the doctrine of conspiracy which 
nists, nor even with their rights,|the Communists in plotting and |had been discarded only after gen- 


who never helped defend them, 


Court to declare the Smith Act 
unconstitutional. 

Justice Douglas” dissent also 
makes an appeal to the liberals of 
the 1951 variety. Old-fashioned 
liberals, as I knew them in 1919 
and in the 20’s, were far bolder 


and more outspoken in defense of 


the Socialist Party's anti-war stand, 
in defense of the IWW in sedition 
and criminal syndicalist cases, in 


support of Tom Mooney and Sacco 


and Vanzetti against frameups. 
In fact, the very scope and mag- 


‘scheming against the free world 
but who did expect the Supreme! are common knowledge. But the 


fact is that no such evidence was, 
introduced at. the trial.” Or again | 


where he states: “We might as 


; 


erations of effort by the organized 
labor movement.” 

“That in order to affirm the con- 
viction of the petitioners it was 
necessary to rely heavily on the 


well say that the speech of the) judicial blows heretofore struck 


petitioners is outlawed because 
Soviet Russia and her. Red Army warning that the decision is a 
‘forerunner of further blows against 


are a threat to world peace.’ 


against trade unions, is ample 


This type of - anti-Communism |trade unions.” 


runs through his whole opinion, as 
when he rejects the idea that the, 
Communist Party is any danger to 
the United States because “the 
American people want none of it.— 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Workers 


— Peace Delegates 
_ Among Shopmates 


“The Sixth Amendment guaran- 
tees to every one a fair trial by an 
impartial jury. Mr. Justice Douglas 
in his dissenting opinion, himself 
said: ‘I had assumed that the 


question of the clear and present. 
danger, being so critical in the 


case, would be a matter for sub- 


Elect 


CHICAGO, June 21.-Among the delegates’ credentials | 


pouring: into the American Peace Congress offices here to- 
day were many of the new special forms on which an 


individual can represent five or 
more ot his shopmates, friends, 
neighbors. | 

The plan for this type of rep- 
resentation was devised for use 
where it is not possible to get 
official delegates trom an _ organ- 
ization or where no organization 
exists. — 

“Anywhere there is a group of 
people for ~peace, they can and 
should be represented at this con- 
gress, declared Thomas Richard- 
son, one of the APC co-directors. 

' Richardson explained that the 
special petition-like form had been 
issued at the request of people in 
farm areas, in the Deep South and 
in organizations where there is a 
strong rank-and-file peace senti- 
ment but where the leadership 
would not permit the election of 
delegates. 

SPECIAL FORM 

The special blank provides for 
the signatures. of five individuals 
who designate one person to rep- 
resent them at the giant parley 
— opens in Chicago on June 


__, They sign a statement which de-: 

. glares: We want’ ’to join with 

thousands of oy r fellow-Ameri- 
, 


egates, out of a contingent of some 


cans in the search for a program of 
peace at the Chicago Congress.” | 
The blank provides that the 
group list themselves as neigh- 
bors, shopmates, professionals, 
church members, union members. 
Richardson declared that the use 
of the official blank is not essential 
as long as a delegate can bring 
with him at least five signatures on 
a_ statement which authoizes the 
delegate. | 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Negro 
scholar and peace champion, and 
Paul Robeson, singer and fighter 
for freedom, will be featured 
speakers along with Prof. Philip 
Morrison, atomic scientist, and 
Gale Sondergaard, Hollywood star, 
at the Public Rally and Pageant 
June 29 at the Chicago Coliseum, 
hailing the American People’s Con- 
gress and Exposition for Peace. 


Congress leaders estimate that 
Negro delegates will number at 
least 1,500 of the 5,000 delegates 
and observers expected about 40 
Negro sharecroppers from _ the 
South are already slated to be del- 


500 farmers and _ farm-workers 


‘which restricts that right is a men- 
ace to the labor movement.” 


the June 5, editorial printed in the 
St. 


‘mission to the jury.’ ” 


“Trade unionists have all too 
often had to struggle to preserve 


elt gate 


| Maurice 


resentative, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 


their right to jury trial.” ... “Labor | 


our Constitution. decision 


Any 


The brief also supports the vig- 
orous dissent of Justices Black and 
Douglas and gives its approval to 


‘cherishes the right to a jury trial | trical Union, Local 475, N. ¥. C.; Lyn- 


wisely granted by the framers of | 90" Henry, 


Louis Post-Dispatch | whic 
condemns the decision under the 


h | Hollander Fur Joint Board, Newark, N. J.; 
| James 
'United Electrical” Union, N. Y. 


heading “Six Men Amend the 
Constitution.” 
Trade union leaders who signed 


the brief include: 

John Schuberger, president, Local 6349, 
United Mine Workers, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Hugh Bryson, International president, 
National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, San Francisco;: Hwart Guinier, 
International secretary-treasurer, United 
Public Workers, New York City: Daniel 
Benjamin, national vice-president, Dining 
Car and Railroad Food Workers, New 
York City; Archie Wilson, president, Lo- 
cal 2-75, International Woodworkers of 
America, CIO; Sedro Woolley, Washington. 

Also Gwen E. Kricher, president, Ship 
Sealers dnd Painters Union, San Fran- 
cisco; Chester Lanier, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 207, International Longshoremen's, 
Warehousemen’s Union, New Orleans; 
John Zarokao, president, Local 49, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, 
New York City; Belle Bailynson, activities 
director, Local 430, United Electrical 
Workers, New York City and Santo Be- 
vacqua, president, Local 140, International 
Fur and Leathers Workers Union, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Also Robert B. Black, member, execu- 
tive board, Distributive, Processing & Of- 
fice Workers of America, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Roger Boyd, business agent, Local 
700, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union: Gus Brown, business agent, Local 
576, Furniture Workers, Los Angeles; 
Frank Brownstone, district director, Dis- 
trict 2, Fur & Leather Workers, Philadel- 
phia; Sam Brfrt, manager, Joint Board, | 
Pur Dressers & Dyers Union, New York 
City and Al Caplan, president, Local 26, 
International Longshoremen & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Also Fred Carey, shop steward, Local 9- 
330, International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, Bellingham, Wash.; James L. 
Daugherty, Intermational representative, 
Distributive, Processing & Office Workers, 
Los Angeles: Thomas F. Delaney, secre- 
tary, District 1, United Electrical Workers, 
Philadelphia; Mary Dimato, member, ex- 
ecutive board, Greek Fur Workers, Local 
70, N. Y¥. C.; Edward Drill, secretary, Lo- 
cal 587, AFL Painters, Philadelphia and 
Giles C. Evans, business agent, Local 7, 
International -Woodworkers of America, 
CIO, Sedro Wolley, Washington. . 

Also Mildred Evans, secretary, Local 75, 


y Local 


Internatiorgl Woodworkers of America, | 
CTO: Charles Fisher, secretary, District | 
12, International Woodworkers of Amer-| 
ica, C1O, Duluth Minn.- Roy Glover, busi-| 
ness agent, Local 2-157, International | 
Woodworkers of America, Enumclaw. 
Wash.: Howard Goddard, International) 
representative, Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, Los Angeles; Milton B. Gold- 
man, division director, Local 1199, Retail| 
Drug BEmployes Union, N. Y. C., and) 
Granier, secretary - treasurer, | 
Trappers and Fishermen, Local 6, Ma- 
rerro, La. 

Also Luther Graves, International rep- 
N. Y. C.; Earl Hayes, president, Local 9- 
330, International Woodworkers of Amer- | 
ica, CIO, Bellingham, Wash.; May Helf-| 
got, executive board member, United Elec- 


International vice-president, 
Fur & Leather Workers, 
N. Y. C.: James R. Herman, Gulf repre- 
sentative, Marine, Cooks & Stewards, 
New Orleans: Michae] Hudyma, manager, 
Lamb & Rabbit Workers Union, Loca] 85, 
N. Y. C.; Al Katz, general -organizer, Lo- 
cal 200, Trade School Teachers Union, 
N. Y. C. and Stephen Kravath, chairman, 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
Local 54, Clifton, N. J. 
Also Ruth Lerner, 


International 


executive secretary, 


district 


representative, 
C.; John 


Lustig, 


| 
| 
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187 Union Leaders 
Ask Supreme Court 
Give Rehearin 


to Il’ 


D. Masso, business agent, Local 528, Glass 
Bevelers, AFL, N. Y. C.; Kalman Major, 
treasurer, Local 905, Painters, Decorators 
& Paperhangers Union, N. Y. C.; Theo- 
dore S. Means, International representa- 
tive, Local 6, Fur Trappers &«Fishermen, 
Marerro, La.; Bernard Minter, business 
agent, Local 140, United Furniture Work- 
ers of America, CIO, N. Y. C.; Andrew 
Nelson, business agent, Local 207, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen & Warehousemen’s 
Union, New Orleans, and Russ Nixon, na- 
tional jlegislative director, United Elec- 
trical Workers, N. Y. C. 

Also Alfred A.”“O’Brien, business agent, 
Local 309, Distributive, Processing & Of- 
fice Workers, Marerro, La.; Rose Russell, 
legislative represergative, Teachers Union, 
Local 555, N. Y. C.; Aaron D. Schneider, 
director of organization, . Distributive, 
Processing & Office Workers Union, Dis< 
trict 65, N. Y. C.;: Louis Sherman, secre< 
tary-treasurer, International Longshore- 
men & Warehousemen’s Union, Local 26, 
Los Angeles; Charles L. Silberman, public- 
ity director, American Communication 
Assn., N. Y. C. and Alex Sirota, manager, 
Local 140, United Furniture Workers 
Union, CIO, N. Y. C. : 

Also Ferdinand C. Smith, executive sec- 
retary, Greater New York Negro Labor 
Council; Stephen Taylor, member, 
tive board, International Assn. of Machine 
ists, Local 79, Seattle; Winnie Thompson, 
secretary, Local 3-7, International Long- 
shoremen & Warehousemen’s Union, 
Seattle, Wash.; Allen Thomson, president, 
46, International Woodworkers of 
America, Bellingham, Wash., and Louise 
Torre, field organizer, United Electrical 
Workers, Los Angeles. 

Also Jerry Tyier, International repre- 
sentative, Internationa] Longshoremens & 
Warehousemen’s Union, Bellingham, 
Wash.; Frank Wagner, business agent, Lo- 
cal 140, United Furniture Workers of 
America, CIO, N. Y. C.; William Wa/‘lace, 
business agent, Local 46, International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO Bellingham, 
Wash.; Frank Wedl, president, Local 848, 


'Pairters Union, AFL, N.Y.C.: Sam Winn, 


business agent, Local 490, Painters Union, 
AFL, N. Y. C.; Bob Whiley, secretary, 
Local 49 United Packinghouse Workers, 
C1O, N. Y. C.: Arthur Mulari, AFL Car- 
penters; William L. Graham, delegate, 
Washington State CIO council: convention 
and Emil Dionne, trustee, Local 238, dele- 


gate to Washington State AFL convention, 
Spokane. 


Un-Americans 
Harass Two 
Steelworkers 


WASHINGTON, June 21.—The 
| Activities 
Committee today questioned two 


steel workers at the Sparrows 
Point, Md., plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. Joseph Henderson, a 
Negro worker, and Philip Gran, a 
pipefitter, both stood on their con- 
stitutional rights and refused to 
answer questions on membership 
in the steel workers’ union or in 
the Communist Party. 


Pettis Perry, on West Trip, 


Found People Want Peace 


By John Hudson Jones 


Pettis Perry, Secretary of the 
National Negro Commission of the 
Communist .Party (who was ar- 
rested yesterday in the FBI raids) 


found on his récent 10-state west-| Of Korea, to the business desire of | 
ern tour “a tremendous lack of| wanting trade with China, fear of 


enthusiasm for war.” 

In a 40-day trip that took him 
from New York to California, 
Perry visited and spoke in the 
principal centers of California, 
Oregon, ° Washington, Montana, 


North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Colorado, Missouri, Indiana and 


Michigan. 

Perry has a _ personality that 
easily wins over individuals and 
groups and this no doubt enabled 
him to sound out the diverse peo- 
ple he told about during the in- 
terview in his office in CP head- 
quarters. 

“I talked to Negro and white 
people, on trains, in’ stations, in 
gathérings, arid though XI didn’t 


from all parts of the country. 


} 


the question of peace, there is.no. 
mistaking the desire for it,” he 
declared. . 


The ideas he found, Perry said, | 


“vary from wanting the troops out 


a rearmed Germany, and in: the 
farm areas a real opposition to the 
passage of the universal military 
training bill which will take sons 
off small farms.” 

“One of the key reasons for the 
absence of a real flourishing cross- 
country grass roots peace move- 
ment, is the failure of the peace 
forces to build a program on these 
diverse and immediate issues 
agitating the people, Perry em- 
phasized. 

Perry told of being on a train 
out from Chicago the. day .Gen, 
MacArthur spoke to Congress. 
There was a Republican commit- 
teewoman ‘from Alameda » County, , 
Cal., sitting?f the club car. They’ 


find the utmost political clarity on!all listened to the speech and 


later when the train stopped she 
bought a paper with the text, 
Perry said. 

“When she finished reading it, 
she exclaimed in a loud voice 
‘that’s the most dangerous man.in 
the country !” | 

“I talked to many whites about 
Lieut. Gilbert and the execution 
of Willie McGee. I got many re- 
sponses expressing indignation.” 

On May Day, Perry spoke to 
about 1,800 in Los Angeles on 
peace and Negro rights. He 
found, in questions after this meet- 
ing and in other cities, a desire to 
determine the difference in the 
fight for Negro rights today and 
in the past. S 

“My answer was that the attacks 
on Negroés today are a main cen- 
ter of fascist activity similar to 
the anti-Semitism of Hitler Ger- 
many. | : | 
*“Thus the question. of white 
chatrvinism takés on’ a new mean- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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oom Of Things to Come uname 


Peace Talks 


Up to Truman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Pittman’s column was 


written. yesterday, before Washington announced 
it was walking out on the Paris Conference. 


THE POSSIBILITIES for imposing peace on 
the war camp are very good at the present time, 
and the perspective for their future increase and 
expansion is also definitely bright. This is a fact 
which may be hard to grasp here in the United 
States, what with the Truman government's 
stepped-up drive to stifle peace sentiment and 
intimidate the people by its arrests and persecu- 
tions of the Communists. Yet, at the very 
moment when J. Edgar Hoovers men were 

———iase, | «|«Carresting a number of Com- 
munists and workers’ leaders, 
the Soviet Union was effec- 
tively countering a Truman 
Government move to sabo- 
“‘oug@, 4 tage the Paris conference of 

* 24 deputy foreign ministers. The 

#4 conference may now con- 
tinue; and, so long as it con- 
tinues, even though the poli- 
ticians of the United States, 

ee Great Britain and France 
may plot and scheme under its cover to co-ordi- 
nate their war plans, the possibility exists for an 
agreement. 

The Soviet move was a reply to a recent note 
by Washington and its two satellites, which had 
called for an immediate conference of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. This note flatly rejected 
the Soviet Union’s insistence that a frank. dis- 
cussion of the Atlantic Alliance and U. S. war 
bases was an indispensable item on any serious 
agenda of the Foreign Ministers’ Council. Kt 
urged a discussion on the points already agreed 
upon by the deputy foreign ministers. 

, * 


NOW SUCH A PROPOSAL was calculated 
to end the Paris preliminary conference, since 
Washington well knew it would not be acceptable 
to the Soviet Union. So the Truman government 
hoped Moscow would either agree to its proposal 
or throw up the entire thing in disgust. Had 
Moscow agreed, the Council of Foreign Ministers 
would have held a meeting in which the very 
core of the present “tension” in Europe could: not 
have been discussed. It would have been merely 
a talk-fest intended by the Washington politicians 
to deceive the peoples and to serve as a pro- 
longed cover behind which to carry forward *the 
plans for attacking the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. 


Had the Sdviet Union given up in disgust, it 
would have been possible for Washington to do 
in a big way what the imperialists are now already 

_ doing in their petty ways. The Truman Govern- 
ment could have blamed the Soviet Union for 
ending the conference, represented themselves. as 
the true seekers for peaceful alternatives and sold 
the peoples the old bill of goods about the Soviet 
Union not wanting a. settlement. Then they 
could have whooped up the war drive under the 
pretext that the only way_of dealing with the 
Soviet Union is the way of force. 


The Soviet reply avoided both these pitfalls. 
It insisted on the continuation of the discussions 
by the four deputies. And it offered to open up 
_ for inspection and discussion its treaties and com- 
‘mitments with the Chinese People’s Republic and 
the People’s Democracies of Europe. 


Isn't this a reasonable, fair proposal for get- 
ting at the heart of the causes of tension in Eu- 
rope and the world? And would not a frank 
discussion on these matters bring about an in- 
stantaneous reduction of the hysteria and fear 
which is now plagueing the world? 


CONTINUATION OF THE Paris deputy 
foreign ministers’ discussions is, of course, not 
the most important force acting to impose rela- 
tions of peaceful co-existence on the war camp. 
Perhaps the mightiest force is the great move- 
ment of the peoples for.a Pact of Peace between 

the five Great Powers. 

Thanks to the fact that Jacob A. Malik, the 
USSR representative, is chairman of the UN Se- 
curity Council this month, the World Peace Coun- 
cil will have the opportunity of presenting: its 
case to the United Nations. It will be able to 
tell the world that already more than 300 million 
people have called for this Pact of Peace and 
that the refusal of any power to sign such a 
pact will be prima facie evidence of its inten- 
tions to act aggressively against the peace. 


Of course the Truman Government which al- 
ready dominates the United Nations, and the 
billionaires’ co-ordinated press and radio, may 
try to keep this message i peace from the people 
of the United States. But some of the truth is 
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Press Roundup 


THE HERALD - TRIBUNE 
defends the new wave of ar- 
rests by saying that after the 
Supreme Court majority had 
ruled to uphold the Smith Act, 
the “Communists” had “blasted 
and defied both Congress and 
the courts.” Does this mean that 
Justices Black and Douglas, who 
opposed the majority ruling are 
also vulnerable to arrest? That 
the New York Post, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and other news- 
papers who “blasted” the scut- 
tling of free speech are also 
“conspiring” against the govern- 
ment? Is the Trib saying that 
dissent against ANY government 
policy is now a crime under the 
Smith Act? That is exactly what 
it is saying. And yet, in face 
of this sweeping away of demo- 
cratic rights, the Trib says that 
there has been no “outlawing” 
of the Communist Party. 

7 


THE COMPASS’ I. F. Stone 
declares: “The Justices who 
voted to uphold the Smith Act 
convictions voted to unleash the 
beginnings of mass roundups of 


radicals in the United States. 
They voted to permit men to be 
imprisoned not merely for what 
these men may have said but for 
what the government may 
charge they ‘really’ meant and 
ultimately intended.” Says 
Stone: “In the era of Rankin and 
McCarthy, men like Justices 
Douglas and Frankfurter have 
no, honorable excuse for not see- 
ing the real meaning of the 
Smith Act sedition case. The 
petition for a rehearing is their 
last chance to clear their name 
and conscience. With Justices 
Black and Douglas, they can 
muster the four votes necessa 

to reconsider a decision ack 
clears the way for fascism in th 


United States.” 7 
« 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
calls Claudia Jones “the Jones 
woman. Negro women are not 
entitled to the dignity of “Miss” 
or “Mrs.” in the racist Hearst 


book. | 


THE WORLD-TELEGRAM’S 
Frederick Woltman explains that 
the arrest of the 17 workers 

leaders means that there will be 
less likelihood of a campaign 
for peace by the American peo- 
ple. The Telly glows over “how 
immeasurably easier, shorter and 
simpler’ it will be to convict 
Americans, without waiting “pas- 
sively for an overt act” now that 
the Supreme Court has upheld 
the Smith Act. The Telly doesn't 
quite say that there should be 
no pretense of trials at all, but 
it comes pretty close. 

® 


THE POST’S Robert S. Allen 
claims that the Peking govern- 
ment “put out what was appar- 
ently a peace feeler” which “so 
impressed” the Swedish envoy 
that “he immediately flew to 
Stockholm to report to his goy- 


ernment.” 
* 


THE TIMES has no editorial 
on the new round of political 
arrests, but two front-page head- 
lines do just as well. One says: 
“21 U. S. Red Leaders Indicted 
On Charges. Of Conspiracy.” 
The other, right below, says: “2 
Ex-Convicts Get Big U. S. Con- 
tracts.” The fighters for peace 
are jailed in order to cover the 
war profiteering by crooks, big 
and little. 

+ 

THE NEWS registers “more 
than pleasure” over the arrests 
and predicts “as fair a hearing” 
as Judge Medina gave at Foley 
Square. 

. : ' 

THE MIRROR’S Victor 
Riesel doesn't bother pretending 
that the political prisoners will 
get a “fair’. hearing. “Their 
roaming days are over,” says he, 
with no democratic nonsense 
about leaving it up to a jury to 
decide. The Mirror cites as one 
of Isidore Begun’s “crimes,” the 
fact that he “enlisted support for 
Loyalists in Spanish civil war.” 
That, in fact, is the REAL crime 
to the Hearstlings—supporting ° 
democracy against fascism, 
whether of the Franco, Hitler 
or any other variety. 


VERMONTERS 


ORGANIZE 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


Special to the Daily Worker 

MONTPELIER, Vt., June 20.— 
About 40 persons from all parts of 
Vermont attended the first meet- 
ing of the Vermont Peace Confer- 
ence, held at the Unitarian Church 
here Saturday afternoon. 


Plans were drawn up for a per- 
manent organization for the pur- 
pose of promoting in the state of 


Vermont a program of interna-|of Goodard College: 


tional peace. 


The group endorsed Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson’s resolution calling for 
a ceasefire in Korea on June 25 
and speedy withdrawal of troops, 
the annivesary date of the Korean 
war and also endorsed Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders program for 
world disarmament. 


A committee of 10 was formed 


to further this purpose and to 


study the means and methods of 
enlarging the conference. 


Morris Mitchell, director of the 
Putney Graduate School in Put- 
ney, was named chairman of the 
group and George J. Bergman, 
Burlington attorney, was named as 
secretary. 


Others on. the committee are 
Rev. G. R. Fitzpatrick of Mont- 
pelier; Dr. Royce Pitkin, president 
Bernard 
O’Shea, editor of the Swanton 
Courier; Doris Hathaway, social 
worker of Burlington; Modesto 
Herboso and Bertrand Lavigne, 
members of the Barre Granite Cut- 
ters Union; and Deane C. Davis 
and David Hoxie, president and 
associate counsel respectively of 
the National Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Montpelier. 


STEEL LOCAL AIDS STRIKER 
DISCHARGED BY TRUST 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., June 20.— 
Roy Yingling .and Carl Goetz, 
members of CIO United Steel- 
workers Franklin Local 2635, who 
had been fired last month for par- 
ticipating in a series of rank-and- 
file strikes that resulted in a shut- 
down of the local Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. plant, were placed on the 
Local's payroll by unanimous vote 


| 


charges and later won the right of 
reinstatement to their mill jobs 
within .a maximum of six months. 
Until reinstated they will be paid 
out of the local’s treasury. 
Several members of other locals 
involved in the walkouts weer sim- 
ilarly penalized and likewise won 
the right of reinstatement within 
that same period. 


Their locals} 
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Why Reaction Needs More 


Indictments of Communists 


THOSE WHO would make America fascist 
and plunge it into war need new indictments of 
Communists, more “red scare” headlines and more 
thought-control trials. The reason is evident in 
the trend of the news these days showing both 
a stepped-up timetable of reaction, and growing 
resistance against its program abroad and in 


America. . 

It is not accidental, for example that in the 
moment when the FBI agents knocked on the 
doors of their victims early 
yesterday moming, people 
throughout the country picked 
up the morning papers head- 
lining the signing by the 
President of the 18%-year 
draft law and the decision of 
the Senate's Committee con- 
sidering controls to bar roll- 
backs on meat. 

True, the great majority of 
the leaders of labor, and of the 
people generally, are not yet 


_ showing visible concern over the scrapping of the 


Bill of Rights and persecution of the Commu- 
nists. But there is a growing wave of opposition 
to the program of war and fascism from which 
the drive against the Communists stems. This is 
becoming especially evident in the labor move- 
ment which, the Truman Administration boasted, 
has been regarded as the keystone of the support 


- for its program. 


AN EXAMPLE is Labor, influential paper uf 
the railroad unions. Its current editorial is an 
angry outcry against continued super-profiteering 
“when American boys are fighting and dying in 
Korea and our people are called upon to sacri- 
fice.” ‘ 

“Every time a war comes along,” says the edi- - 
torial, “the public is told: ‘Nobody will get rich 
out of it this time.’ The people are tired of prom- 
ises and want action. Congress should get busy 
and pass a real excess profits law.” 

- The tremendous increase in. profits came de- 
spite the higher taxes voted, and, Labor adds: 
“So scandalously high are profits that dozens of 
corporations are trying to hide them from public 
view by a tricky device called the stock. split.” 

The United Mine Workers Journal is even 
more direct in its expression. The front page 
cartoon of its June 15 issue shows a dove of 
peace on a fence eyed angrily by the “war 
profiteer” who holds on to a bag labeled “blood 
money.” The caption over the cartoon says, “If 
peace ‘breaks out,’ these boys are through.” —_ 

“We are just as much at a loss,” says the mine 
union’s journal, “in our present state of the 
Korean war and rearmament as to how to effectu- 
ate practical controls which will operate on an 
equitable basis, impede inflation and produce the 
best results as we are on any plan to terminate 
the Korean war itself.” 

The. June 18 CIO News spreads a table 
across one of its pages headed, “The Gravy Train 
Really Rolled Last Year,” listing a few score big 
corporation executive salaries, ranging from 
$626,300 for Charles E. Wilson of General Mo- 
tors to some “small fry” at about $100,000 a 
year. The front cover of the magazine runs a 
picture of a sign outside a butcher shop reading, — 
“Would you like to buy a select steak or roast — 
on easy credit terms, $1 down, $1 a week?” 

- | 


THE REAL DISILLUSIONMENT is still to 
come on price controls. Both the AFL and CIO 
have thrown their energy into a pressure cam- 
paign to persuade Congress to improve price 
controls when it votes renewal of the war bill. 
William Green called on every local union to 
designate a special month, ending with July 10, 
for this campaign. The CIO called a special 
national conference to mobilize pressure. 

But the Senate Banking Committee, consider- 
ing the bill, not only ignored pleas to tighten price 
control but coldly and brazenly voted to prohibit 
such rollbacks.on beef as could be possible under 
the present law. | 

The idea of “sacrificing” for the alleged 
“emergency” has been thoroughly discredited 
among the workers. The wave of strikes and 
pressure from below for wage increases above 
those allowed by law shows it. Now even some 
top leaders are forced to voice the sentiment of 
their followers, much as they dislike to do so. 

The big business executive at the helm of 
the program for war and fascism knows that the 
time in which they could count on humbugging 
the workers is fast running out. That is why they 
need more indictments and more thought-control 


at a membership meeting June 15./will pay them until they get their | 
Both men had appealed the dis-|mill jobs back. 
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trials to shift public attention from the real issues, 
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bound to seep through. 
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. They Are Deceiving America 
3 : A TERRIBLE FRAUD IS BEING COMMITTED 
against the American people. 

This fraud is the FBI's claim that they caught the 
Communists in a “conspiracy” not only of ideas, but of 
“overt acts.” | | 

When the average citizen hears the sinister words 
“conspiracy and “overt acts, it is intended by the FBI, the 
radio and the press that he should get a picture of plotters 
meeting in secret, armed with weapons, studying blue- 
prints, etc., etc. 

When he hears “overt acts, it is intended that he 
should imagine violence, seizures of buildings, or other 
criminal procedures with which he is familiar and which 
he opposes. Peries 

But the Big Lie is spread out for the entire nation to alice Sy 
read in the official indictments themselves—if the press | 
dared to let the country see them. , 

The “conspiracy is not in what these victims of per- Th Dp n R; : Vv 1 

By Consuelo Burgos 
Editor of “Pueblo” SAN JUAN, P. R. 


secution actually wrote or did; the “conspiracy” is what 
was allegedly in their minds for some future time! What 

OFFICIAL FIGURES on the referendum in which the Puerto Rican people were 
asked to “accept” the amendments to the Organic Act enabling Puerto Rico to write its 


was in their minds cannot be determined, says the Vinson 
Decision except by the ruling of a judge! Even juries are 

own “constitution” show that slightly less than half the qualified voters (49.8 percent) 
were in favor of the measure, 


not empowered any more to determine what was in their 
minds. The Vinson Decision has decreed that the Court 
will RULE ON THAT! The jury must merely decide 
whether the victim actually wrote the article, not what was 
in it or what it meant. To be indicted is to be automatically 

35 percent of the voters boy- 

cotted the referendum while 

119,180 (15.3 percent) voted No. 

AlthougAi approval of the 

measure by the voters seemed 


“guilty.” 
THE PRESS SUPPORTING THESE Nazi-like raids 
like a victory for Wall Street 
imperialism and its colonial pup- 


does not dare to let the public know these truths. The 
Herald-Tribune, for example, insists that no ideas but 
“overt acts’ are the real “conspiracy.” © : 
| pet Munoz Marin, an analysis 
of the referendum vote in com- 
parison with the 1948 electoral 


- But it does not dare—it does not have the decency 

even—to let its readers see the official text of the indict- 

ments for themselves! For what are the “overt acts” for | vote shows the growing strength 

‘which the FBI police want to tear Americans from their | of the anti-imperialist and na- 

homes and families to be rushed to prison? tional liberation forces and_the 
declining influence of the coloni- 

alist Munoz Marin regime. 


Here they are: “caused to be published an article” ... 
“was seen leaving 35 East 12th Street ... “taught a class in In the first place, it should be 
the Jefferson School” . . . “mailed fifty envelopes” . .. | borne in mind that hardly any- 


“engaged in party activities.” body expected seriously an out- 
| x r * » right defeat for the powerful, 


graft-greased Munoz Marin po- © 


due to the mass arrest of over 
will be the election of the so- 3,000 Independentista and Com- 
called ‘constituent assembly.” munist leaders two days before 
+ the Nov. 4 registrations and 
HOW FAR the minimum ob-_ their detention until the day 
jective of the anti-constitution after registration. | 
forces was realized can be * 


gauged by an examination of THE GOVERNMENT es ter- 
the actual a LOE ror led the Independentista 
1048 Elections Hererendum —_Jeadership to commit a tactical 

Qualified voters 873,085 777,391 ; 
Votes cast 640,714 511,795 error by calling on its rank and 
Fag eng hose me 5,194 file membership to boycott the 
chad ee registrations. As a result, thou- 
Sores — sands of Independentistas wére 
~~ | unable to participate in the ref- 

(These three parties formed a colonialist 

coalition) erendum and a tendency toward 
non-participation developed in 
the party which led to another 
tactical error. 


Independentistas 65,351 
At its national convention 


important. This second round 
°  - ts 


For the ‘“constitution’’ 387,421 (49.8%) 
Against the ‘“‘constitution’”’ 119,18Q (15.3%) 
Abstaining (non-voting) 
237,371 (27%) 265,596 (34.2%) 
_ ©@ 


SUCH IS THE GROTESQUE and farcical nature of 
the alleged “conspiracy” and the “overt acts”! 


Under this concept of “conspiracy” and “overt acts,” 
THERE IS NOT A SINGLE ACTION OF ANY KIND 
WHATSOEVER by any citizen which cannot be judged 
to be a “conspiracy |! 

- In his dissent, Supreme Court Justice Douglas ex- 
posed this forgery which the Attorney General and the 
FBI are trying to impose on America: 

“If this were a case where those who claimed protec- 
tion of the First Amendment were teaching techniques of 
sabotage, assassination of the President, filching of docu- 
ments from public files, planting of bombs, the art of street 
warfare, and the like, I would have no doubts. . . . THIS 
CASE WAS ARGUED AS IF THOSE WERE THE FACTS. 
...- BUT THE FACT IS THAT NO SUCH EVIDENCE 
WAS INTRODUCED AT THE TRIAL.” 

Justice Douglas was forewarning the nation: 

“Not a single seditious act is charged in the indict- 
ment, 

“To make lawful speech unlawful because two men 
conceive it is to raise the law of conspiracy to APPALLING 
PROPORTIONS. That course is to MAKE A RADICAL 
. BREAK WITH THE PAST AND TO VIOLATE ONE 
OF THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES of our constitutional 


scheme.” 
: © ) = 


THAT WARNING MUST BE-~and is being—heeded | 


by more and more Americans of all creeds and beliefs! 
The New York Post, the New York Compass, have de- 
nounced these thought-contro]l raids. Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, has assailed the Vinson decision as a men- 
ace to our free speech. The Nation, the New Republic, 
and such papers as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch have sound- 
ed the alarm at the Vinson Decision on the basis of which 
these ruthless jailings are being organized. It is the voice 


of Labor which is urgently needed now to save our van- 


ishing liberties. 

The fight for our country’s right to criticize or oppose 
government policies is on! It is a fight which can be won. 
It is no more the fight of the Communists alone than was 
the fight to save Germany and Italy from fascism. 


litical machine at this stage of 


the struggle. In addition to the . 


millions of dollars spent in its 
demagogic propoganda, Munoz 
had absolute control of the elec- 
toral machinery and the support 
of most of the press and radio. 
Behind the measure were also 
arrayed the combined electoral 
support of Munozs Popular 
Party plus the Socialist and 
Statehood Parties. 

_ The opposition to the measure 
was led by the Independentista 
and Communist Parties in the 
face of an intense persecution 
and redbaiting campaign. The 
objectives of the struggle against 
the fake “constitution” were 
clearly stated by Cesar Andreu 
Iglesias, chairman of the Com- 
mnist Party of Puerto Rico in 
his pamphlet, “What to Do 
About the ‘Constitution.’ ” 

While calling for “a miountain 
of NO votes” to the “constitu- 
tion,’ Andreu pointed out that 
the referendum was but the first 
of three “rounds” in the struggle 
against the imperialist maneuver 
to trick the Puerto Rican people 
into whitewashing Wall Street 
colonial policy in Puerto Rico, 
and thus serving unwittingly 
the cold war purposes of the 
Truman administration. 

“Our people,” said Andreu, 
“can win this first round against 
the imperialists by voting NO. 
But, whatever the outcome of 


the referendum, the anti-impe- 


rialist and national liberation 
forces should come out of 
this first round considerably 
strengthened and better organ- 
ized. The struggle for a sub- 
stantial vote against the ‘consti- 
tution’ in the referendum should 
be considered as a gathering of 


strength in preparation for the © 


next round which, should it be 


percent of votes cast. 
referendum the NO vote (23 
percent of votes- cast) was 83 


THE OUTSTANDING [act 


shown by the above figures is 
that the vote for the constitution 


supported by the coalition of 


the Popular, Socialist and State- 
hood parties which in 1948 
polled a total of 546,223, did 
not even equal the Popular Party 
vote in 1948. 
votes for the constitution was 
4.965 votes less than the 392,- 
386 votes polled by the Popular 
Party alone in 1948. In addition, 


The 387,421 


the vote for the constitution 


was smaller than the 1948 Pop- 


ular Party vote in 43 of the 77 


municipalities, and in 4 out of 
the 7 senatorial districts. This is 
a clear indication of the growing 
repudiation of the colonialist 
policy pursued by Munoz Marin. 


On the other hand, the NO 


vote of 119,180 reflects the in- 
creasing electoral strength of 
the 
among the Puerto Rican masses..: 
The Independentists polled 65,- 


independentist sentiment 


531 votes in 1948 which is 10 
In the 


percent more than the Inde- 


pendentista vote in 1948. 


Another signiifcant figure is 


the decrease in the number of 
- qualified voters which repre- 


sents chiefly the Independen- 
tistas which failed to register 


_ (SPEAK OUT 
m@ | PEACE/ 


necessary, will be even more flu. 


in Ponce, the Independentista 
leadership, bowing to this nega- 
tive tendency adopted a weak 
policy of leaving it to the indi- 
vidual members to repudiate the 
“constitution” either by voting 
NO, or by boycotting the refer- 
endum. 

This position hampered the 
effective organization of the 
electoral machinery to the ex- 
tent that many polling places had 
no Independentista represen- 
tatives and thus were left in the 
hands of unscrupulous Popular 
Party committeemen which had 
thus a free hand to perpetrate 
all kinds of fraudulent practices, 
particularly casting ballots for 
all those who failed to appear to 
vote. 

The increase in non-voters 
from 27 percent in 1948 to 34 
percent in the referendum, plus 
the decline (95,685) in the num- 
ber of qualified voters, which 
should normally be higher than 
in 1948, can be mainly attribut- 
ed to the boycott tendency in 
the Independentista Party and 


represent many thousands of po- 


tential anti-colonialist votes 
which must be marshalled for 


the next round. ° 
& 


SINCE THE BEGINNING 
of the struggle against the fake 
constitution, the Communist 
Party played a vanguard role, 
exposing in Andreu’s pamphlet 
its colonialist character and de- 
nouncing it as an obvious impe- 
rialist maneuver in the cold war. 
The Communist arguments were 
echoed by all sectors of opposi- 
tion to the constitution to such 
an extent that Munoz Marin at- 
tempted to make Communism 


- the issue at. stake in the refer- 


endum by redbaiting all oppon- 
ents and, during the last week 


(Continued on Page 8), 
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mon interests,’ and it demanded 


chancellor, the Reichstag building 


events which the Nazi conspirators 


SERS oe ie 
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Justice Robert H. Jackson, who, 
joined with five other Supreme 
Court members in upholding the 
unconstitutional Smith Act, once 
told the world that the Nazis 
“lawless road to power" began 
with a promise of “liberty” for all 
Germans except | those branded a 
“danger to it. 

On Nov, 1, 1945, Justice Jack- 
son, then chief of counsel for the 


U. S. made the opening address: 


before the Nuernberg tribunal 
trying the fascist war criminals. 

Jackson then declared: 

“The forecast of religious per- 
secution was clothed in the lan- 
guage of religious liberty, for the 
Nazi program stated, ‘We demand 
religious liberty for - all religious 
denominations in the state.’ 

“But, it contmues with the 
limitation, ‘so far they are not a 
danger to it and do not militate 
against the morality and moral 
sense of the German race.” 

“The party program fore-| 
shadowed the campaign of ter- 
rorism. It announced, ‘We demand 
ruthless war upon those whose 


activities are injurious to the com- 


that such offenses be punished 


with death.” 
JACKSON IN ’45 

In 1945, then, Jackson recog- 
nized that fascism begins by pro- 
claiming full liberty for all EX- 
CEPT those pictured as a “danger 
to such liberty and the state. 

In 1951, Justice Jackson joins 
with his fellow members of the 
Supreme Court majority in up- 
holding precisely the same doc- 
trine he condemned—that the First 
Amendnient guarantees of free 
speech and press shall be main- 
tained for all American EXCEPT 
those who in the future might pos- 
sibly be a ‘danger’ to the state. 

But in 1945, Justice Jackson 
correctly pointed out at Nuern- 
berg, under the section “The Con- 
solidation of Nazi Power,’ how 
the fake Nazi propaganda about 
Commrinist ‘force and violence’ in 
‘that instance, the Reichstag Fire, 
was used to iftaugurate the fascist 
march to power. 

He said then: 

“On Feb. 27, 


1933. less than 


was set on fire. The burning of 
this symbol of free parliamentary 


for the Nazis that it was believed 
they staged the fire themselves. 
Certainly when ‘we contemplate 
their known crimes, we cannot 
believe they would shrink from 
mere arson. 

“It is not necessary, however, 
to resolve the controversy as to 
who set the fire. The significant 
point is in the use that was made 
of the fire and of the state of 
public: mind it produced. The 
Nazis immediately accused the 
Communist Party of instigating 
and committing the crime, and 
turned every effort to portray this 
single act of arson as the begin- 
ning of a Communist revolution. 

“Then, taking advantage of the 
hysteria, the Nazi met this phan- 
tom revolution with a real one. 
In the following December, the 
German Supreme Court with com- 
mendable courage and indepen- 
dence acquitted the accused Com- 
munists, but it 


a month after Hitler became 


influence the _ tragic 


government ‘was so _providential 


had set rushing forward.” 

But in 1951, Jackson is the 
member of a Supreme Court ma- 
jority which opens the way for 


and for jail for- millions of other 
Americans, 
SUSPENDED LIBERTY 

In 1945, Jackson told the in- 
ternational tribunal how “Hitler, 
on the morning after the (Reich- 
stag) fire, obtained from the aged 
and ailing President von Hinden- 
burg a Presidential decree sus- 
pending the extensive guarantees 
of individual liberty contained in 
the Constitution of the Weimar 
Republic.” 

The decree, as Jackson declared, 
made ° ‘permissible” ... restrictions 


of free expression of opinion, in- 
cluding freedom of the press, on 
the right of assembly and the right 
of association. .. » 

But on June 4, 1951, Justice | 
Jackson joined with five other 
members of the U. S. Supreme 


was too late to) 
course ofjof free speech and assembly to all 


Court in suspending the guarantee 


outlawing the Communist Party |. 


on personal liberty, on the right . 


JACKSON 


hiuerioone under the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which 
expressely declares that “Congress 
shall make no laws” to abridge 
these rights. 


Justice Douglas 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Only those held by fear or panic 
could think otherwise.” 

2 


JUDGE DOUGLAS states, how- 
ever, that there was no evidence 
introduced at the trial of advocacy 
or sabotage, assassination, theft of 
document, planting of bombs, 
street warfare, etc., that the de- 
fendants were not charged with 
“conspiracy to overthrow” but with | 
teaching and advocating, and that | 
was based on four books. He 
makes clear his aversion to these 
books, but he points out that the’ 


main even on library shelves and | 
be used in classroorns, provided | 


that those who teach what they | A 


mean are opposed to it. 

He says: “The Act, as construed, 
requires the element of intent— 
that those who teach the creed 
believe in it. The crime then de- 
pends not on what is taugkt but 
on who the teacher. is. That is 


to make freedom of speech “tel 


not on what is said but on the 
intent with which it is said. Once 
we start down that road we enter 
territory dangerous to liberties of 
every citizen.—We then start prob- 
ing mens minds for motive and’ 
purpose; they become entangled 
in the law not for what they did 


but for what they thought; they 


get convicted not for what they: 


should - be 


books are not outlawed, may re-| 


can be made to do great evil. But 
never until today has anyone seri- 
ously thought that the ancient law 
of conspiracy could constitutional- 
ly be used to turn speech into 
seditious conduct. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what. is suggested. 

“I repeat that we deal here with 
speech alone.—Not a single sediti- 
ous act is charged in the indict- 
ment. To make a lawful speech 
unlawful because two men con- 
ceive it is to raése the law of con- 
spiracy to appalling proportions. | 
‘That course is to make a radical 


‘break with the past and to violate’ 
‘one of the cardinal principles of | ing class of our own country. The 


our constitutional scheme.” 
These words of Justice 
well heeded 


Dou glas_ 
by 
Americans. 


UE Here Urge 
Fight to Revoke * 
Smith Act 


its approval by the Supreme Court. 


all 


i. 


Pettis Perry 


' (Continued from Page 5) 


ing as active fascist ideology, and 
demands a new level of struggle 


against it in the peoples’ move- 
7 : > 
ments and in the labor movement.’ 


Perry declared that the Negro 3 
liberation movement “synchronizes 
with colonial liberation movements | 
and hence it is a struggle; 


| today, 


‘against world imperialism, the! 
‘leader of which is the white rul- 


‘struggle for peace is impossible 
without linking it to Negro rights.” 


number of movements among Ne- 
-groes supported by organized la- 
‘bor, in such places as San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
Louis. 


“One thing I found, though,” 
he declared, “is too little atten- 


tion is being paid to the economic 
‘and social conditions and needs of 


The use of the Smith Act and | 


the Negro people. This is abso- 
lutely key to mounting either the 


was attacked yesterday by the dis-| civil rights or peace battles.” 


' It was his opinion however that 


trict council of the United Elec-; 


| 


trical Workers, representing 40,- 
000 electrical workers in the met-. 
ropolitan New York area. 

The statement was released by 


this weakness will be overcome’ 
“rise of Negro labor 


‘with the 


| councils. ig . 
In Montana, people came from) 


said but for the _ purpose with | James McLeish, District Four pres-, over 600 miles to attend a meet-! 


which they said it.” 

__ Judge Douglas further criticizes’ 
the Jackson opinion upholding the 
Smith Act as follows:—“The vice 
of treating speech as the equiva-. 
lent of overt acts of a treasonable | 


or seditious character is empha- 


sized by a concurring opinion, 
which by invoking the law of con- 
spiracy makes such service for 
deeds which are dangerous to so- 
cietv. The doctrine of conspiracy 
has served divers and oppressive. 


purposes and in its broad reach 


ident. 
Adopted by the UE council, the’ 
statement said, “If tainlividuals c can) 


‘ing he addressed. There he found! 
‘intense interest in Negro rights | 


be convicted for what they think | and peace. 


and say on political issues, how. 
long can the trade union move- 
ment remain free to fight against 
the wage freeze, against high 
prices and taxes, against war?” 
Previous Supreme Court deci- 
sions upholding child labor’ and_| 
‘human ‘slavery have been 
turned under pressure by the peo-' 


ple, the UE council pointed shonit 


Qe ee 


e@ CHINESE DANCE GROUP 
plus many others 


YOUNG TALENT FOR PEACE 


SEND OFF FOR .CHICAGO DELEGATES 
Cultural Evening of Songs, Dances, Skits 


@ CALYPSO SINGERS e@ MEMBERS OF JEWISH YOUNG FOLK SINGERS 


@® YUGOSLAV FOLK GROUP 
Dancing afterwards! 


Over- | 


: land. 


the Civil Rights Congress is 
‘ing on new life.” 


In the farm areas, Perry found. 
the key. issues were demands for' 
government aid to small farmers, 
and workers is key, because their 
problems stem from 
sources. 

In the South, Perry said this' 
question has to take the form 
of the demand of 
landless farmers” and the breaking 
of the hold of Wall Street on the 
Other | observations 
“tak- 
And the Negro 
‘community is engaging in ever 
_ sharper struggles against police 
‘brutality and other invasions of 


Negro rights. 


“It was the best and most bene- 
ficial trip I have made in the recent | 


Puerto Rico 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of the campaign, taking whole 
page ads in all newspapers call- 
ing for support cf the constitu- 
tion on the basis that a vote 
against it was a vote lor Com- 
munism. 

The Communist Party played 
a leading role in combatting the 
boycotting tendency developing 
' among the masses, and especial- 
ly among the Independentistas. 
More than 100,000 leaflets were 
distributed calling for a “NO” 

vote and linking the constitu- 


| tion with the sending of our 
The Communist leader found a) 


youth as cannon fodder for the 
imperialist adventure in Korea, 
The effectiveness of the Com- 
munist campaign can be gauged 
by the fact that Munoz en- 
gineered the return of a handful 
of soldiers from Korea a few 
days before the referendum to 
use the occasion for his dema- 
gogic propaganda. 

In conclusion, the first round 


in the battle against the colonial 
constitution can be considered 
as a victory for the anti-impe- 
rialist forces, which in spite of 
several weaknesses, emerged 
with more strength and better 
organized for the struggle for 
national liberation, thus realiz- 
ing the minimum objectives set 
for this stage. 


300 at Bay State 
Labor Press Picnic 


Special to the Daily Worker 
BRAINTREE, Mass., June 21.— 

Over 300, despite the rain, at- 

tended the annual picnic of the La- 


‘bor Press Committee of New Eng- 


land Sunday at the Pappas Health 
Farm here. Michael Russo, dis- 


trict organizer of the Communist 
Party of New England, spoke at 
the picnic, and denounced the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the 11 as a major blow at 


/the Bill of Rights. 


_A collection was raised for the 
Labor Press. 


—— ——- 
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the same! 
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‘Tonight Manhatian 


MEMORIAL meeting for Arnold Block, 
who selflessly and courageously carried 
tte the struggle for peace and civil liber- 
ties. Friday, June 22 at Malin Studios, 225 
W. 46th St. Auspices Tchaikowsky Club. 

‘“‘WHAT’S HAPPENING IN THE SOUTH’’? 


j 


, Forum, speaker: Wéndell Addington, South-. 


ern youth leader. Social afterwards. 11 
W. 18th St. 7:30 p.m. Subs, 25c. Industrial 


‘LYL, - 


COME TO A FLEXIBLE PARTY. Danc- 
ing and entertainment. East Side ALP 
‘Club, 93 Ave. B, cor. 6th St. Donation 175c 


ence, 


PEACE PARTY at Tompkins _ Square 


| YPA. Meet your old friends and help send 


us to Chicago. Entertainment, refresh- 
ments. 9 p.m. until ?? 95 Ave. B. Cont. 
members and friends, 


Tonight Bronx 


AMERICAN WOMEN for Peace invites 
‘you to a Dramatic Presentation and Song 
program. Featuring professiona] entertain- 
ment, folk singing, square dancing, re- 
freshments—Friday, June 22, 8:30 p.m.— 
724 Gerard Ave., Bronx. Cont. $1. 

CARNIVAL, we’re expecting you. Coop 
Auditorium, 2700 Bronx Park East. Aller- 
ped ss Games, dancing, eats, loads of ' 
un 


Tomorrow Manhattan 


HEAR MARTHA SCHLAMME, Hope Foye, 
Ernie Lieberman, Les Pine, many others at 
'“Chicago Bound’ Hootenanny and Dance, 
Sat., June 23, 13 Astor Pl. Tickets $1 ad-: 
vance (reserved), $1.20 at door, at book- 
shops, People’s Artists, 106 E. 14th Bt. 
OR 17-4818, | 


Ave. 


SATURDAY NIGHT FILM CLUB presents 
the most refreshing movie in town—‘'The 
Private Life of Henry the VIII’’—with 
Charles Laughton and Robert Dogat. 111 
W. 88th St.—3 showings, beginning at 8:30 
p.m, Admission to members $1. Social all 
evening. 

WHOEE!! CHICAGO HERE WE COME— 
But first (it’s a must for anyone in the 
know). We're going up to that fine Pre- 


Chi.-Hop in Harlem. Labor Youth League— 


Dancing, you name the band.; Entertain- 
ment, which leaves me speechless, re- 
freshments of course. Where: 290 Lenox 
(nr. 125th St.). Time: 9 p.m. until. 
Donation 75c. ; 


‘Tomorrow Bronx 
ito send delegates to Chicago Peace Conter- | 


FREE BEER: CARNIVAL, square, folk, 
social dancing, games. Sat., June 23, 8:30 
p.m. Moranda Smith LYL, 1 W. Burnside 
Ave:., Bronx. 50c. 


Tomorrow Brooklyn 


COME to Metal Industrial LYL's bang- 

up Peace Dance to send young shopwork- 
ers to Chicago. Wonderful entertainment. 
Beer. Cool music. Subscription 50c. 8&7 
Flatbush Ave. 9 p.m. 
' H’WAY LYL”® GREETS Chicago Peace 
Conference. Dancing! Eating! People! 927 
Kings Highway. Saturday nite, June 23. 
‘Donation 60c. 


| Sunday Night 


THIS WAY TO FUN, with YPA at Clove 
Park, Staten Island . so follow the 
crowd—sports, competition, gamies, rowing, 
bring your own food, sports equipment, 
cameras, etc., meet Sunday, June 24 at 
9:30 or 11:30 a.m. at South Ferry. 

COOL HOOTENANNY, songs, dance, ftin | 
—Osborne Smith, Les Pines, Betty Sand- 
ers, at No. 7th AD ALP, 1723 Boston Rd., 
Bronx (above Dover Theater), Sunday, 
June 24, 8:15—air cooled. Contribution $1. 


YUGOSLAV HALL, 405 W. 41 St. (near 9th Ave.) | 
TONIGHT 7:30 Contr. 30¢ TONIGHT 7:30 


Sponsored by N. ¥. YOUTH PEACE CRUSADE, 1186 Broadway. N. Y. C. 


GET HERE 
IN TIME! 


Deadline for What's On: 
Previous day at 12 noon 
For Sunday’s issue—Wed. at 6 p.m. 
For Monday’s issue—Friday at | p.m. 


Deadline for Advertising: 
Monday’s .issue—Friday at i% aces 
Tuesday’s issue—Mon. at 10:30 «s.m. 

_ Wednesday’s issue—Mon. at 4 9.m. 
Thursday’s tssue—Tues. at 4 p.m. 

__ Friday's issue—Wed, at. 4 p.m, 
He, Sunday's issue—Wed. at gene. 


period,” Perry declared. “Mainly | 
‘because of the growing evidences | 
of the basis for a winning peace 
| struggle existing among those. areas. 
iI visited.” 
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“Chicago Bound” 


Hootenan 


- Fomorrow ‘Night 


Ch 


_¥ ; 


13 Astor Place 


“Overt Acts’ 

; ‘(Continued from Page 2) 
the Negro people and other demo- 
cratic and peace-loving forces into 
a powerful front to defeat impe- 
rialist reaction and its drive to 
war.” , 

_ She also said that “we need... 
to arm our comrades with the 
knowledge of how forward-look- 
ing Americans and working class 
leaders in other periods of Amer- 
ican history, when the ruling class, 
» too, launched predatory’ wars, 
spoke out and rallied the people to 
oppose such wars.” 


Miss Gannett was also charged 
with issuing another “directive in 


April, 1951, published in Political | 


Affairs. 


CRITICIZED BOOK 
- Jn this article, she criticized a 
book by A. Landy, Marxism and 
the Democratic Tradition, be- 
cause the author “unfolds a con- 
cept of ‘modern democracy com- 
pletely independent of the material 
conditions of ‘life of the very cap- 
italist society which gave it birth,” 


* also protesting—an 


N.Y. COMPASS WARNS 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
Happen Here—YOU May Be Next!” . 

Compass editor and publisher T. O. Thackrey, in an impas- 
sioned defense of constitutional rights, declared: 
“TI weep because the bell which is tolling the death knell for 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech and freedom of associa- 
tion tolls not alone for Communists but for thee—and for me—and 
for all of us.” 7 

“Tomorrow,” he declared, “it will be enourh that you and I 
protest the scuttling of the Bill of Rights—for are not Communists 
are we not then guilty by an association of 
an idea?” | 

Thackrey declared: “My friends who have the illusion that 
they are safe if. only they join enthusiastically with the present 
hysterical hue and cry, ask me smugly ‘Where is the Hitler? We 
are Americans. It CAN’T happen here.’ ” 

But, he said, “I do not know . ... any more than the proud 
citizens, Jews and Gentiles, Social Democrats and Republicans, 
Communists and Catholics of the Weimar Republic recognized 
in the petty Munich rabble rouser of the 30’s their future Fuehrer 
and absolute Master. | | 

“I give you Joe McCarthy as the American Hitler—as an ex- 
ample,’ wrote Thackrey. “I give you J. Edgar Hoover as the 
chief of his secret police. I give you Pat McCarran as the Fuehrer 
of his Reichstag. . . . Look about you and make your own nomina- 
tions.” 

“It is not inevitable,” Thackrey wrote, “but it is later, much 
later than you think.” 


Sin 


|sister, Katherine, both elderly wom-! 


15 Still Held 


| 


since early morning, and 
“Your honor, these -people have 


‘been promised, but they have 


q 


; 


fist. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
changed his mind again. 

Defense attomey Abraham Un- 
ger then declared: 

“This is an arbitrary action on 
the part of the U. S. Attorney. It 
has nothing to do with the law.” 
He turned to Mrs. Jacob Mindel 
and to Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's 


en who had been waiting in the 
courthouse for their loved ones 
said: 


been waiting for their husbands, 
their sisters, their kin. They have 


been betrayed. Why are obstacles 
being placed in the-way of these 
ill defendants getting out? Why 
are we doing this terrible thing?” 
And he banged the mahogany, 


‘table in front of him with his 


| 
Judge Kaufman pointed his 
gavel at Unger and in crisp, cold 
tones, warned: “You do that again’ 


and I will eject you from the, 


courtroom.” 


tion unaided were as wrong. as 
those who thought Hitler would 
be in the Kremlin in six weeks. 


|During the postwar five-year plan 


the Soviet Union not only recon- 
structed what was lost, but forged 
ahead, so that in 1950 production 
was 73 percent above 1940. -As 
you wander .through the streets of 
Moscow it’s hard to imagine that 
the Nazis wrere once only 20 
miles from the city. When you are 
in Leningrad you can’t picture the 
city being beleaguered by the 


'Germans~ Where German bombs 


fell you see a new hospital in 
Moscow. Where German guns 
shelled workers quarters you see 
rows of new apartment houses in 
Leningrad. Cities like Minsk and 
Smolensk have risen from the 
ashes. Four consecvtive price cuts 
since the end of the war testify 


‘to the fact that the Soviet Union 


adopted a peaceful postwar pol- 
icy, rather than an arms race. 
* 
COMMEMORATING the an- 
niversary of the victory over Hit- 
ler Germany the Soviet publica- 
tion “New Times” said recently: 
“The Nazis prepared to make 


: 


He urged Americans to write and wire their Congressmen and iwar on the false pretext that the 
| President Truman. “Tell them, and tell them now, that you stand 


| with Justices Black and Douglas against the tyranny of laws for- 


Court observers pointed out, supe d ; 
‘that if the government can suc-|°W° Systems—soctaiism anc cap™ 
| 'talism—could not live side by side 


Alexander Bittelman is S 
charged with “overt act” of issu- 
ing two “directives” in September, 


ceed in stalling the bail issue an-| 


1949, and August, 1950, both 
printed in Political Affairs. 

The 1949 article dealt with the 
30th anniversary of the Commu- 
nist Party. Bittleman said that “the 
class enemy, in its drive to destroy 
the Bill of Rights and to impose 
upon the American people a fas- 
cist regime, has singled out otr 
Party and its leadership for its 
sharpest and most relentless at- 
tacks because during these 30 


years, it has become “established | 


firmly and irrevocably as the Amer- 
ican party of Marxism-Leninism, 
as the revolutionary vanguard of 
the workingclass and its allies, all 
the exploited and the oppressed.” 
In the 1950 article; Bittelman 
dealt with the writings of Freder- 
ick Engels, who died Aug. 5, 1895. 
Bittelman recalled Engels viewed 
the class struggle from three sides 
—theoretical, political and _practi- 
cal economic—and dealt, specifical- 
ly with theory as applied to the 
‘struggle for peace. : 
_ Speaking of the importance of 
unity for this struggle, Bittelman 
wrote that “regardless of the great 


diversity of political views and ide-| 


ologies, a broad unity for peace is 
possible. We are already witness- 
ing its beginnings.” 

The “overt act” charged against 
Albert Lannon is an article pub- 
lished in-the March, 195], issue of 
Political Affairs, paying tribute to 
William Z. Foster, ae esa of 
the Communist Party, on his 70th 
birthday. 

Lannon “overtly” recalled that 
Foster sailed the “old square-rig- 
gers back in the early 1900's” and 
lauded him for his contributions 
‘made in connection with the strug- 
gles of the maritime workers. | 


OTHER CRIMES 


Other “overt acts” charged are: 

® A January, 1951, article in 
Political Affairs by George Blake 
Charney stating a basis exists in 
the New York 18th congressional 
district to develop a movement. to 
return Vito Marcantonio to Con- 
gress, _ | 
© An article by V. J. Jerome in 
the February, 1951, Political Af- 
fairs discussing American culture 
and stating the Communist Party 
offers the people the science and 
culture of true human relations 
_ based on the guaranteed rights to 
material satisfaction and cultural 
fulfillment.” 

® An article in PA on “The De- 
fense of Labor’s Living Standards 
and the Fight for Peace,” by John 
Williamson and Sid Stein. The 
authors of this alleged “overt act” 
suggest that “with clarity on the 
"main issues, a fighting policy and 
confidence in united action, -the 
workers of our —y will go for- 
ward ... in the fight for peace, for 
the defeat of the pro-fascist forces, 
for full rights of the Negro people, 
better living standards and strong- 
er militant trade unions.” 

It can be truthfully said of these 
charges in the indictment of the 
21: If they be overt, then what 
American will be free to speak in 
criticism of the government's war 
policy? ee 7 


bidding not actiongbut thought. ‘Tell them, tell them now, that 
as long as you have life and breath, in jail or out; yeu will cry 
out against murdering democracy in the name of restraining com- 
munism. 


BY EXTENT OF GOV'T MOVE 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 21.—While it approved the 21 new in- 
dictments yesterday under the Smith Act, the Washington Evening 
Star editorially today expressed concern lest the Justice Department 
go too far. | 

“It should be recognized that there is a point beyond which 


_the government cannot and should not go,” the Star said. 


~The Smith Act does not outlaw the Communist Party and does 
not make membership in the party a crime. Earlier this year it was 
suggested that perhaps as many as 12,000 Communist Party workers 
would be liable to prosecution under the conspiracy section of the 


Jaw. Whether this is correct again depends upon the evidence that | 


can be produced, but it appears, to say the least, to be a far-fetched 
estimate of the appropriate scope of the Smith Act.” 

Under the mistaken idea that the Supreme Court in its decision 
upholding the conviction of the 11 had ruled that a clear and pres- 
ent danger had been shown) ,the Star asserted that “this is not a 
mere formula of words that can properly be invoked to shore up 
defects of a weak case.” 
~ “Any successful prosecution under the Smith Act necessarily 
involves an interference with rights guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment, and the courts, in this circumstance, should and undoubtedly 
will insist upon substantial proof that the clear and present danger 
exists. . : ee 

“It may well be that the government will satisfy the courts on 
this point in its prosecution of the second-layer Communists. But 
the difficulty of meeting the clear and present danger test 
will increase as the imoriance of the Communist detendants 
diminishes, and there will come a point—certainly before anything 
like 12,000 people have been sent to jail—at which the Smith Act 
cannot be invoked. For that statute, to repeat, does not make it 
a crime to be a Communist. The crime is to conspire to bring about 
the violent overthrow of the government, and the conspiracy must 
be substantial enough to create that clear and present danger which 


| 


the court held to be essential for conviction.” 


New England 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Mass., -Miss Florence Converse, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., Prof. Wendell H. Fury, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., and President Herbert 


|Gezork, Andover, Newton Theo- 


logical Seminary, Newton, Mass. 

Also, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cop- 
ley Greene, Cambridge, Mass., Dr. 
Richard Hoffman, Cambridge, 
Mass., Rev. Kenneth DeP. Hughes, 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Prof. Mervin Jules, 
Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Also, Miss Mary Bacon Mason, 
Newton Center, Mass., Theodore 
Mauch, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass., The Rev. Michael Mil- 
len, Director, Landhaven School, 
Camden, Me., Miss Bertha C. Rey- 
nolds, Stoughton, Mass., Miss Vida 
D. Scudder, Professor Emeritus, 
Wellesley College, Yellesley, Mass. 

Mrs. Laura B. Sewall, Stone- 
house Farms, Bath, Me., Prof. 
Louise Pettibone Smith, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., Mrs. 
Frances K. Stearns, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., and Dr. Edward L. 
Young, Massachusetts General 


Hospital, Bohton., © 


Youth League Flays 


Arrests of'the 17 ~ 


The Labor Youth League ‘yes- 
terday protested the arrests of 17 
Americans under the Smith Act as 
another blow at the free spéech 
guarantees of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


The LYL urged all youth or- 
ganizations, and all young Amer- 
icans to wire President Truman 
and Attorney General McGrath in 
protest against the latest Smith 
Act arrests. 


It also urged the widest cam- 
paign for a rehearing of the case 


‘of the 11. 
Miss Florence Luscomb, | 


Jackson 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Jackson acts favorably, the 11 will 
go to jail June 29 and the lawyers 


will probably surrender immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

The attorneys include, besides 
Sacher, Isserman and Crockett, 
Eugene Dennis, who was ‘his own 
counsel in the Foley Square trial, 
Richard Gladstein and Louis Mc- 
Cabe. They were sentenced to pe- 
riods of from one to six months 


in jail for “contempt” by trial | 


judge Hatold Medina. 


| 
i 
} 
; 


} 


WASHINGTON STAR WORRIED 


| 


other day it could result in the 
prisoners being kept in jail over 
the weekend. Bail is usually not! 
accepted on Saturday or Sunday. 


June 22, 1941 


(Continued from Page 4) 
ment supported every’ proposal 
made by the Chinese People’s’ 
Government for a cease-fire and) 
evacuatior of all foreign troops. 
from Korea. 


THE HITLER invasion of the) 
Soviet Union caused so much 
damage and destruction that some, 
people calculated on the inability 


i 
' 


of the Soviet Union to repair - 


‘awful devastation. In addition to 


| . : 
‘towns were laid to waste and/ 


| 


| 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We will not accept any a4 by maid aniess accompanied by ful) paymen 
ané copy of the statement printed below with signature of sdvertiser. | | 


millions of Soviet soldiers and) 
civilians killed 1,710 cities and) 


more than 70,000 villages de- 
stroyed. Six million buildings 
were demolished and a territory 
inhabited by more than 80,000,000 
occupied by the Nazi vandals. . 
Those who reckoned that the 
USSR would be unable to cope 
with the difficulties of reconstruc- 


STATEMEN' 
The 


> 


The above policy is fully anderstood 
Date ape «@™™ee ee @ ; 


Daily 
any individua) is discriminated against 


in peace; their chief trump was 
the call for a crusade against Com- 
munism. The Soviet Union re- 
that peace is America’s best de- 
fense today. 

buffed the imperialist warmongers 
and never ceased to affirm that 
the two systems could _ coexist 


|peacefully. The Soviet policy. was 


based then, as it is based now, on 
the simple truth that the adoption 
of any particular political and so- 
cial system is solely the affair of 
the nation concerned, and not a 
question to be decided by other 
states by force of arms.” 

That was Soviet policy on June 
22. 1941, when the Nazis attacked. 
That was Soviet policy on June 
26, 1950, when President Truman 
secretly ordered U. S. troops into 
Korea, and then, on June 27, asked 
the UN to sanction the invasion. 
The incredible thing for an ob- 
server here is to. see how the poli- 
cies of the U. S. government today 
rest on the same fallacies that 
were disastrous 10 years ago. It's 


plain ordinary common sense that 


should tell us the meaning of 
these two significant dates in June 
—ten years and one year ago. 
These two dates should teach us 


OF POLICY 


Worker and rhe Worker wil) aot accept an advertisement tn which 


because of color or creed. | 
—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN1. 
oy me tp placing my sdvertisement. 


—— 


' ROOMS TO RENT 


FIFTY-FIFTH 8ST. at 6th Ave. smal] com- 
fortable room off bath, shower, top 
floor walk up. Privacy, telephone suit- 
able for man. Call CI 8-1343. Me 


NEATLY furnished room, suitable for 
couple or single person. Attorney S5t., 
Apt. 3. 7-8 evenings. OR 7-9376. 


GIRL, large room, call Saturday, Sunday. 
165 East 31 8t., Manhattan. Solomon. 


MU 35-8263. Apt. 4-A. 
ae EMPLOYMENT 


(Fabrics) 


CUT, fit and trim, 
Excellent domestic and imported silks, 
woolens, cottons, coatings, sacrificed far 
below wholesale. Last Days! 49 E. 8th 
St., 1 flight up. Open till 6. For evening 
appointments, phone GR 3-4465 before 
“9 a.m. 


—) 


— 


PROJECTOR 

B & A SOUND PROJECTOR MODEL B-1, 
12-inch speaker, 8x10 screen and tripods 
almost new. Bargain. Call AL 4-7954. 


The Worker, 
Zupan. 


— 


WE NEED A MAN AND HIS WIFE to help 
us operate a farm and summer ‘camp 
near Paw Paw, Michigan for union 
members and their families. We should 
make available to such a couple a fine 
year round residence on @ peautiful lake 
amidst pleasant surroundings. The man 
would do some farming and help us 
build and keep the camp in good con- 
dition, either part or full time. A mu- 
tually, satisfactory financial arrange- 
ment would be worked out. The woman 
would cook during the summer months 
and on weekends. She would receive. 4 
salary depending on demands To fit 
Gnto the job g couple would have to be 
sympathetic to the principle of union- 
ism and be willing to work with people 


fications and other particulars, to 
Room 1114, 378s. Ashland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


of all races and creeds. Write full auali-: 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR one 


BODY AND FENDER SHOP Brakes, 
clutch, ignition. 252 W 68th St. 3rd Gr. 
TR 17-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry 


(Radio-TV) 


RELIABLE Radio and TV service, also re- 
modeling old sets with FM and 3 speed 
changers. Call AL 5-2642. ie 


SOPA rewebbed, relined springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Purniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Come 
radely attention mornings 9-1 HYcanith 


8-7887. 


— 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Cal] JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell, 


TRAVEL 
)1-2 GIRLS want ride Chicago Peace Con- 


ference. Call weekdays 1 to 5 
GR 3-7129. 


SUMMER RENTAL 
CONEY ISLAND, three-room bungalow, 


refrig., hot water, shaded—gate enclosed 


front area, near park, $325. ES 3-3552. 
FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 

UNIVERSAL WAFFLE IRON—fully auto- 


matic, chrome, signal light, Reg. $17.95. 
Spec. 50% off; net. $8.99. Standard Brand 


p.m. | 


Dist. 143 Fourth. Ave, (13th and 14th 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 


per time : 
Daily Weekend 


OOD inn c cceseasee een 
eeeeeeet Oe 40¢ 
30e 
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(For Personal Ads) 
t insertion 4 
3 consec. insert ....30c¢ . 
7 cansec. insert ....25e.. 
(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 tines 
DEADLINES: 
‘For the Daily Worker : | 
Previous day at,1 p. m. 
For Monday’s issue— 
Friday 3 p. m. : 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previous Wednesday at & p. 


Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
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liquidating business. — 


50 E. i3th St. 4-6. Mr. | 
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Daily Worker, New York, Fridey, June 83, 1951 


Tito, Greek Fascists Plot 
ang-Up Against Albania 


PRAGUE, June 21 (Telepress).— Yugoslav “fuehrer” Tito is trying to organize a}. 


- Titoite party in Greece, for the benefit of his own “Greater Serbia” plans, Free Greece 
News Agency reports. He is doing this in full collaboration with the American and Brit- 


one or two strategically important 
items, are readied for plunder. 


iithintttiltiantnceriaitiatetemmanenen 


Today Abroad 


~<a emecmramentinee: 


For this purpose Tito is using: 
the Social-Democratic elements of 
the Greek ELD (Socialist Party 
affiliated with COMISCO), and 
traitors and renegades from the 
Communist Party of Greece who. 
became agents of the Asphalia 
fascist authorities since they are | | 
Greek Intelligence Service agents. By Jerome Rush 
Early last year, the monarcho- (Third Article of a Series) 
fascist General ei wate con- The recently signed military agreement between Liberia 
— F ge gi rar S lendae — and the United States, according to which a five-man U.S. 
ganizations in Greece, stated: «j,|military mission is already supervising the “defense” of this 

small West African republic, is the 
Road i d t 

Free Greece Radio broadcast a| And the May, 1951, “elections,” 1 in ca weiss an a aa 
commentary on May 28 which was|in which the opposition party to) ’)) oo. . Speeeies) 
a sharp challenge to the Greek So-|the State Department puppet ad- with 200 in 1938. U. S.-Liberia 
cialist Party (ALD). The broad- ministration of President William|annual trade was $2 million in 
cast revealed that the leader of Tubman was declared illegal with) 1938, $21,500,000 in 1950, with 
ee Croporcvenss, Sng ; a6 more than 20 leaders of this party. ithe stated objective of $100 an- 


ish imperialists, the British Labour : . 
African Fights for Peace, Freedom—No. 3 
_ (Athens security police). 
‘is absolutely essential that Tito 
latest step in the conversion of this, 
including Dihdwo Twe—one of| ag 
“independent” Communist Party in inually within twenty years. 


Party’s rightwing Socialist “inter- 
national” known as COMISCO and 
the Greek monarcho-fascists. S T 5 | CI e 
As ‘Simon Legree' 
All Tito agents and supporters ® 
in Greece are acting freely and ar irms 
are supported by the monarcho- e € | 
supporters in Greece should im- 
mediately become organized; they Country into the focal American 
are our genuine allies.” ‘outpost on the African continent. 
Africas _most eminent figures, | 
Greece. jailed on frameup “sedition” | The key man in these develop-| 
Open collaboration between charges, illustrates the type of ments in Liberia was the late Ed- 


- Tito and the monarcho-fascists be-|“democracy” Wall Street and its ward Stettinius, director of U. S. 


an during the Kaimakchalan Bat-' agents plan to “defend.” . 
tle tit the Greek Democratic! This election, which on State’ Steel, General Motors, General! 
Army and the monarcho-fascists in Department orders was turned | Electric, Metropolitan Life, later 
the spring of 1949, after a secret into a farce, was the first in which| Lend-Lease Administrator. (1941- 
meeting in which Tito agred to|the entire population participated,|43) and subsequently Secretary 
allow the monarcho-fascists to use not just the 10-15 thousand Amer-!of State. | 
Yugoslav territory to attack the/ico-Liberians resident in and| To _ spearhead this big-time 
Democratic Army. This was fol- around Monrovia. The fact that|plundering operation  Stettinius 
lowed by a treacherous blow de-'the Tubman clique could not con-|founded the Stettinius Associates- 


livered by Tito’s troops to the!duct an honest campaign shows Liberia Company. He was joined 
by other prominent Wall Streeters 


Democratic Army from the rear in |also what the 1,500,000 Liberians | 
Vitsi, in August, 1949, think of American economic and jsuch as Phillip Reed of General 
Tito’s treachery against the military domination. iElectric, Joseph Grew, former Am- 


Greek democratic and peace move-| re bassador to Japan, James Mooney 
of Willys-Overland Motors, a vice- 


ment goes a long way back. But THE MORCA 
today the Titoites are no longer’ N-CONTROLLED | president of Metropolitan Life, 


trying to keep up appearances. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in} and others, all of whom are on 
They openly serve the imperialists 1996 obtained a 99-year lease on'the Board of Directors of Liberia 
in their efforts against the dem- 1,000,000 acres of Liberian land. | Company. 


ocratic and peace movements, Free. al oS 4 
“ia on heey conte 8 bak the om A ar plantation | In 1946, Liberia Mining Com- 
ant bone ee am gga ee as (linked with Republic Steel, 
year per|. < ee 3 
: | . ;another Morgan subsidiary) ac- 
6,000 Nitrate Miners (acre), the government also 4S-/quired an extensive iron ni con- 
Strike In Chile 


sumed the responsibility of guar-| cession and other choice Morgan 
SANTIAGO, Chile, June 21.—' 


anteeing an adequate labor Sup-| outfits are bound to follow. 
ply. This project leaped into cen-| Js it any wonder, then, that 
Nearly 6,000 nitrate miners and tal og eg rege — last | Pres, William Tubman last sum- 
eS oe _| war ubber pro-'mer promised “material assists 
construction workers” struck yes |ducing areas were overrun by the to Pe “some —— — 
terday in sympathy with the walk- | Japanese. In 1934, Liberia ex-|soon as it could be arranged . 
out which has shut down three' ported 25,000 tons of crude rub- i 
American-owned copper mines in ber to the U. S., approximately 
Chile ae "ay of all U. S. imports of pe plapecsentgakhy ARUMAN how- 
ever, is not promising any “materi- 
At the same time, 70 percent of a me yore, 3 gues 


WASHINGTON IMPORTS A PUPPET 

Much fuss is being made by the Truman Administration and 
the capitalist newspapers over Galo Plazo Lasso, president of 
Ecuador. This Wall Street puppet arrived yesterday in Washing- 
ton from Quito in President Truman’s private plane. 

Galo Plazo is slated to address a joint session of Congress, 
the UN Assembly and the Pan-American Society. Both Truman 
and Acheson are going to “banquet” him here, while the people 
of Ecuador are suffering from a food shortage in the country. 


Ecuador needs industrialization; it is rich in undeveloped 
minerals. But United States monopolists will help only to de- 
velop those crops and mineral resources that fit in with their war 


program. 

Galo Plazo comes to Washington to invite United States cap- 
ital to invest in roads and in devolping the port of Guayaquil 
primarily in greater profits for U. S. companies. 


One of the issues which Galo Plazo will take up with Truman 
is the reopening of the 1944 settlement of the boundary dispute 
with) Peru, by which Ecuador lost almost half of its territory. 
This is still a live issue with the people of Ecuador. 


Galo Plazo, born and educated in the United States, is a pet 
of Wall Street, for Ecuador’s delegates were strong supporters 
of Truman’s war moves at the March Conference in Washington 


of the Latin American foreign ministers. 


VIOLENGE IN SAAR REGION 


Violence against peace forces continues in West Germany. 
The Secretariat of the Central Board of the Communist Party of 
Germany on May 28 issued a statement opposing the banning of 
the Democratic Party in the Saar Region; excerpts of which follow: 
“The terrorist methods employed by the Saar Prime Minister Hoff- 
man against German patriots in the Saar Region have called forth 
the protest of all Germans. . . . Adenauer’s signature to the ‘Schu- 
man plan’ enabled the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Schuman, to demand that the separatist Saar Government persecute 
all German patriots. 

“The unlawful terrorist acts of the Saar Prime Minister Hoff- 
man, who is a member of the same party as ‘Chancellor’ Adenauer, 
show all Germans that the Saar war industrialists, as well as their 
counterparts in the Ruhr, are betraying the interests of the Ger- 
man nation in order to carry out remilitarization and prepare war. 

“The Communist Party calls on all patriots in Western Ger- 
many and in particular on all Social Democrats and trade unionists 
to ‘take vigorous action . .. to prevent the ratification of the 
‘Schuman plan’ and thus render the most effective support to the 
German population of the Saar Region in their struggle for peace 
and their national German interests.” 7 


AZERBAIJAN FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Results of the fulfillment of the post-war Five Year Plan in 
Soviet Azerbaijan are a tribute to the peaceful and creative labor 
of this socialist nation. Notable advances in economic development, 
cultural. and public welfare projects were achieved. 


Oil production, chief industrial wealth of the nation, increased 


28 percent. Output of electric power grew 60 percent as compared 


with the pre-war level. One million square meters of apartment 
house floor space in the cities and 29,000 houses in the villages 
was built. In agriculture, the cotton crop increased four-fold, sheep 
and goats increased to twice and beef and dairy cattle to 50 percent 
more than pre-war level. General consumption of clothing increased 
tremendously—woolens, 71 percent; cottons, 53 percent; silk, three- 
fold, and footwear, doubled. 

Expenditures for the cultural needs of the people expanded 
thre>fold, 14,000 engineers, doctors, agonomists, teachers, etc., were 
trained and 22,000 experts in secondary educations graduated from 
schools, Libraries, clubs, theatres, and other cultural centers greatly 


increased in number. 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


the employes of the National City In 1942 Liberia and the U. S. al assistance” to the 25,000 Fire- 


Electral ysis Moving and Storage 


; oi ‘signed a mutual assistance pact st ] 
Bank's Santiago branch walked: °y~ ; eS workers who 
under which this country built | slave for 18 cents a day. These 


out as a protest against delayed) p_) . , 
3 | erts Field, just outside the port | 
payment of annual bonuses. of Monrovia, : field hh Por | people are helping themselves! 


a — scemnenagee a: oad ase Fay became an important link in the! Mass dissatisfaction forced the 
tofagasta called a 24-hour strike Air Transport Command's Serv-| —— of the electoral fran- 
in sympathy with the copper ice to Europe, the Near and | Chise, a long postponed conces- i 
strikers and as a protest éaainst Far East. A 1943 agreement grant-|Sion to the demands of the peo- . 
difficulties in obtaining food, ing the U. S. military sites in the} P a Early last year a general . 
Three thousand workers em-| POT of Monrovia and the “gener-|$'" 4 eg the 25,000 Firestone 
ployed by the U. S. firm of Féley|*" vicinity thereof —which could a broke out, and was sup- 
Brothers on the construction of ,|mean the enure country, converts | P rir only with government 
sulphur plant at the strike-bound Liberia into the United State‘s V1 ence-riflemen and machine 
Chuquicamata copper mine went African Hong Kong or Singa yore.|Sun squads. In their struggle for 
on a sitdown sympathy strike, |More than $20 million of lend-|higher wages, they cut communi- 
— ‘if . ‘____' lease funds were spent on expand-| Cations with Monrovia and set 


. ing the baharbor facilities of Mon-|UP road blocks around the com- 
fovia, and construction is_ stil] Pa ys property. 

"| going on to modernize the docking! Conditions in Liberia, founded 

‘equipment. = by ex-slaves sent over from the 

| : |U. S. by the pro-slavery Colon- 


- SPURRED BY THESE war- ization Society and long an in- 
time developments and wide-eyed tormaP “protectorate” of the U.S.., 


at Liberia’s rich mineral resources,|2™@ 00 credit to the American JACK RK. , 
the U. S. has greatly expanded its | preaches of “democracy” and, 


CARL 
exploitative program so that Li-| Pace. P P () D S K Y 


2 IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


U ° 
s Hair F orever! Famous experts re- = 
i move unwanted hair permanently from 
i face, or bedy. Privacy. Sensational 
"new methods. Quick results. Men also » 
treated. Free consaltation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 8-4218 


Florists 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. 7th St. GR 7.2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152° FLATBUSH AVE. . 
Near Atlantic Ave. -- Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Restaurants 


JADE. 
MOUNTAIN 
197 SECOND AVENUE 

Bet. 18 and 13 Sta — GR 17-9444 


@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attention te Parties 2 Banquets 


cFLOWERSS? 


SAND FRUIT SASKETS@ 
Delivered Anywhere ® 


° * 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| 
? 


¢ GR 38357 $ 


A 


— 


9 Day Grand Opening 
June 29 through Juy 8 — 


A Big July 4 Week Program 
In the Spirit of °76 


MENDY SHAIN Heads Our Siaff 
with CHARLES & BETTY RILEY 
Norbet Horowitz, Edith Segal 
Herb Kruckman plus Band Leader 
Murray Lane . .. and lots more 


$40-$55 per week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 
1 Union Sq. W., N.¥..3, N.Y. AL 5-6283 


Insurance 


—— 


—, 


attention 
KAVK AZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 

$17 East 14th Street, nr. 2nd Ave. 
@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@ HOME ATMOSPHERE =. : 


799 Broadway 


~ FOR ADVERTISING 
RATES 
CALL AL 4-7954 


beria’s total resources, not only 

Saateny ae All kinds of insurance including auto- 
n To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake. | RIGHTS / 
Me 

: em 10 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m. 


| OgFE mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
land and ali .camps around 
: Sunday 8 a.m., { p.m. and §) 
i 4:45 p.m. {. Friedman, 635 7 
| ~e Ave. For reservations 
call: 


| ND 
——(0 the Co-op sc ame re, DEMOCRATIC GR 5-3826 
Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules | 
= OL 5-7828 oma 


Committee for the Negro in the Arts Says: 


Daily Worker, New York, Friday, June 22, 1951 
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HIGH COURT DECISION USHERS IN BOOK-BURNING, AIDS JIMCROW 


The Executive Committee of 
the Committee for the Negro in 
the Arts, an organization “dedi- 
cated to the fight for free ex- 
pression of Negro artists and to 
a truly democratic American 
culture,” has issued the follow- 
ing statement on the recent Su- 
preme Court decision against 
the leaders of the Communist 
Party. | 

THOSE WHO LOVE liberty 
and cherish democracy were 
deeply alarmed by the recent 
Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the conviction of the eleven 
leaders of the Communist Party. 
For this decision as Justice 
Black pointed out in his dissent- 


ng opinion: “No matter how the 
charge was worded the decision 
is a virulent form of prior cen- 
sorship of speech and press. : 
THIS DECISION ushers in 
the era of bookburing and 
thought control for America; of 
pre-judgment based on intent 
or alleged intent. It is designed 
to restrict the growing demands 
for full citizenship and an en- 
joyment of the democracy and 
peace here at home that we 
talk. about all over the world. 
As Councilman Earl Brown 
stated last week, the decision 


“was a setback of freedom of ' 


speech and assembly.” 


If it stands, it provides an 
aura of *legality” for the forms 
of censorship that will make the 

“lily-white” policy of Constitu- 
tion Hall and the banning of 
books by Howard Fast look like 
child’s play. No overt acts need 
be committed. But “to as- 
semble, and to talk and to pub- 
lish certain facts” is ground for 


conviction. 
e 


SUCH A DECISION is there- 
fore particularly alarming to Ne- 
gro artists who are more than 
ever faced with the problem of 
the right to perform without de- 
basement, for the full expres- 
sion of Negro culture ; is ; depend- 


e a 


ent upon free speech and free 
assembly. 

Frederick Douglass fought 
for and won this right. He and 
all the fighters for an end to 
slavery left a mandate declar- 
mg—the Negro as an artist and 
citizen must have the right to 
protes’ the denial of his civi 
liberties—not to have his pass- 
port lifted or concert halls 
denied him as in the case of 
Paul Robeson; not to be in- 
dicted for speaking for peace as 
in the case of Dr. DuBois; not 
to live in fear of Mississippi jus- 
tice or Brooklyn police brutality, 
or the bombing of homes in 
Chicago and Birmingham, Ala. 


Lloyd Brown’s ‘fron 


IRON CITY, by Lloyd L. Brown. 
Masses & Mainstream. New! 
York. 255 pp. Paper, $1.50. 
Cloth, $3. 


By Robert F riedman 
IRON CITY, by Lloyd L. 


Brown, is a true and stirring novel. | 


Its theme is as current as the latest 
Supreme Court ruling or the new- 
est Jimcrow frame-up, and it is 
as enduring as the struggle of the 
Negro people for their liberation. 
_ Lonnie James is a young Negro 
worker, held in the murderers’ row 
of a county jail in a Northern steel 
district. It might be Pittsburgh; 
in the novel it is Iron City. A 
murder had been committed. A 
criminal must be found. And to 
the authorities, one innocent Ne- 
gro is as likely a sacrifice as an- 
other. 

In jail, Lonnie is an indomitable 
figure. Alone, he refuses to sur- 
render, writes organizations for 
help, just as in court during his 
mockery of a trial he defied the} 
frame-up, repudiated his “confes-. 
sion” and scorned: the “defense” 
provided him by a court- appointed 


counsel. 


* * 


BUT LONNIE is joined in 
prison by men who are*also the 
victims of frame-up—Communists, 
this time, who are accused of plot- 
ting to “overthrow the govern- 
ment. Because capitalism’s jim- 
crow operates behind bars, too, it 
is the three segregated Negro 
Communists who first meet Lonnie 
James and launch the Defense 
Committee which is ultimately to 
succeed in saving him from death. 

All of the action in Iron City 
takes place within the confines of 
the jail—a grim reminder of the 
fact that, for the Negro struggling 
to be free and the worker seeking 
to reshape a warped and twisted 
society, prison is the bosses’ ever- 
_ present threat. 

But it is not the torment of im- 
prisonment which Brown stresses 
but the ability of men to continue 
the fight for freedom inside prison 
and even to reach outside, be- 
yond the walls, to enlist the help 
of those still free. 


THE STORY of Haywood Pat- 
terson and of Willie McGee attests 
to. the authenticity of Lloyd 
Brown's fictional portrait of a 
Lonnie James. These framed Ne- 
groes, who would not permit the 
shadow of the executioner and the 
overwhelming weight of ruling 
class power to subdue them, and 
who fought back, are true heroes, 
their stories, epics. 

In Lonnie, Lloyd Brown has' 
‘given us a vigorous personality, a 
— man of great dignity. Paul 

r, ——? Faulcon and Isaac 
Zachary are three Negro Com- 
eaniot—al drawn to the party 
through their burning desire to 
end the subjugation of their peo- 
ple, but each a distinct and dif- 
erent personality. Paul, young, 
self-conscious about his political 
responsibilities; _ Faulson, 
humored and garrulous: Zach, 


steadfast and a tower. of strength. 
° + © 


_ WHAT JS IMPORTANT -- and 


i 


good-| 


LLOYD L. BROWN 


what a reader may almost over- 
look because it is so natural, right 
‘and proper—is that Lloyd Brown 
has drawn in Iron City full-dimen- 
sional, real, live Negro characters. 
Here he breaks sharply with the 
prevailing patterns in American lit- 
erature, which are either to vilify 
the Negro as inferior or to patron- 
ize him as a passive victim of mob 
violence, as in the current crop 
of “problem” novels on lynching. 

In Iron City we see Negro men 


of stature, competent to work out 
their own destiny. Men who are 
not to be on the receiving end of 
liberal commisseration over the 
evils of racist violence, but who, 
in alliance with white workers can 


and will triumph. 


9 J ” 


IRON CITY is full of a tangy 
prose, at its best in the author's 
dialogue. There is writing, too, of 
dramatic intensity, poetry and 
beauty. 
chapter which tells of Zach’s fierce, 
punishing struggle to become a 
railroad engineer, to live his boy- 
hood dream in the Jimcrow South- 
land; the moving funeral perora- 
tion for Harvey Owens, one-time 
fellow-prisoner in the Iron City 
jail, then a soldier-for-democracy 
in World War II, and finally, 
clay-stained corpse in a Georgia 
ditch, compliments of some “su- 
perior,’ night-riding white men; 


Outstanding are the 


City.” 


and the powerful episode in which 
an entire jailblock’s shouted de- 

mand, Turn That Radio’ On!, for 
the Joe Louis-Billy Conn fight be- 
= a battle in the continuing 


War against jimcrow. 
& 2 ce 


THERE ARE ALSO weaknesses 
in Iron City. I believe the author, 
while he describes his Conminiists 


as humane and militant men, -me@- 


tivated by the yearning to shake 
off the bondage of white ruling 
class oppression, has not clearly 
brought out the wider aspects of 
the program for socialism and na- 


tional liberation. It seemed, too, | 


that a vital element in the drama 
of Lonnie James as a fighter for 
himself—and his people—was lost 
because we see him from the first 
in this light and do not grasp his 
growth as he strikes back against 
the frame-up. The impact of the 


movement for Lonnie’s defense is'| 
‘note that it is the Negro people 


dulled because, having taken a 
good first part of the novel to make 
a~somewhat slow start in the ac- 
tion, the. author -hurriedly com- 
presses the subsequent develop- 
ments. And sometimes the author, 
in his desire to ‘describe Commu- 
nists in their daily lives and work, 
uses terms comprehensible only to 
militant progressives engaged in 
the struggles of the New Deal 
era (the novel unfolds during the 
period just preceding the last war). 


BUT THESE are flaws which; novel such as Iron City is like the ; 
of clear water of life. 


are in themselves a reminder 


a Gripping. 
Mature Novel of Negro Struggle 


F 


the courage of the author in choos-' 
ing a theme which is crucial to; 
our times. Iron City is a first novel, 
and one indicative of a genuine 
talent and a mature comprehen- 
sion of the basic political forces 
at work in America. In Lloyd 
L. Brown, both the Negro people 
‘and progressive workingclass| 
America have found a writer to be 
welcomed. Masses & Mainstream, 
the monthly magazine of which 
Lloyd Brown is the associate edi-| 
tor, merits deep gratitude for vep-| 
turing into book-publishing with | 
Iron City. 


o o 


ASIDE eee the pleasure 
which a.reading of the novel will 
give, its @ppearance marks the. 
re-entrance into our literature of 
the realist tradition which is all | 
but completely buried in the 
cadent output of the day’s “best 
sellers.” It is dgubly important to} 


who here give us a new literary 
figure who dedicates himself to a} 
challenge of the mystical, man-is- 
evil, sexually-obsessed literature of 
decay. This undoubtedly is a re- 
sult of the fact that the Negro 
liberation movement in our coun-,| 
try is a major source of health 
and inspiration to the entire na- 
tion. 

American fiction today is drown- 
ing in a murky stream of reaction- 
ary ideas. Against this tide, a 


—— | 
= 


Teachers Union Hits Inroads 
On Vacation Work 


The Teachers Union yesterday 
protested the new Board of Edu- 
cation ruling ordering that junior 
high schools remain open during 
the summer and that members of 
the administrative, clerical and 
teaching staffs be assigned to such 
work, 


The letter, to Associate Super- 


intendant Elias Lieberman, assail- 
ed the “unprecedented and un- 
necessary inroad. on the tradition- 


alal vacation period.” 


A teachers’ suit to nullify the 
Board's extra work ruling was dis- 
missed Tuesday by Justice Philip 


va 


i, 


EXILED LIBERTY 


I walked today along a lonely street 

(The street was lonely though the sun did ae 

And saw a Woman ambling on slow feet, 

Her head was drooping in a sorrowful line. 

I said: “Why is your countenance so sad? 

The Summer's here, but you look more like Gloom.” 
“IJ have not anything to make me glad,” 

‘She said, “From sternest lips I heard my doom 
Pronounced. Now I am outcast in my land— 

My name is Liberty: some call me Truth: 

Fair Justice: Wisdom that men understand: 

I'm guide to age and beacon-light to youth: 

I'm Beauty, Peace — all things each good man cheers, 
Now set upon by war-bent buccaneers,” 


_A. STRONG. » 


political beliefs of teachers. 


J. Klienfeld in Brooklyn Supreme 
| Court. 

It was announced _ yesterday 
that the Corporation Counsel's of- 
fice had assigned Saul Moskoff, 
assistant corporation counsel, to 
conduct a full-time probe in the 


‘Chicago Bound’ Hoot 
At Astor Pl., Saturday 


“Chicago Bound” to the Amer- 
ican Peace Crusade’s_ conclave 
June 29-July 1 is the theme of 
People’s Artists’ Hootenanny and| 
Dance this Saturday night, June 
23 at the Penthouse, 13 Astor PI. 
Main theme of the program will 
be audience participation in the 
form of mass singing. 


Ernie Lieberman, Betty Sanders, 


Les Pine, Osborne Smith, Rector, 
Bailey and the Unity Chorus will 


‘mous 


Martha Schlamme, Hope Foye, 


be featured on the program. 


_ The Negro artist must have 
the right to fight blacklistin 
radio and television, from we Bes 
he has been virtually excluded, 
and all other forms of discrim- 
ination. 

BECAUSE the Committee 
for the Negro in the Arts is de- 
dicated to the fight for free ex- 
pression of Negro artists and to 
a truly democratic American 
culture, we urge our members 
to write or wire President Tru- 
man insisting that there be a 
rehearing of the case by the 
Supreme Court and that he use 
his office to guarantee the up- 
holding of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights for all people. 


Jewish Culture 
Flourishes in 
New Bulgaria 


SOFIA.—The Jewish Folk Li- 


oie Association of Bulgaria is 
playing an important role in the 


‘cultural life of Sofia. 


The Library now contains 15,- 
000 volumes and was visited by 
8,000 people last year, Chairman 
‘Chaim Benadov announced at the 
recent annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The aim of the Library As- 


de- | ‘sociation, he said, was to serve not*> 


only the Jewish minority, but all 
readers who live in the area. 

The Jewish Folk Choir of the 
Association tonsists of 100 mem- 
bers and gave an average of one 


:public performance per week last 


year. The choir has frequently 
been invited to perform at vari- 


.ous celebrations, and has become 


very popular with the workers of 
Sofia. 

The Association has also spon- 
sored a series of lectures on topi- 
cal and cultural matters, which 
have been very well attended by 
Jews as well as non-Jews, and has 
arranged a number of successful 
meetings of its members with Jew- 
ish authors, 
of Bulgaria. , 
rfdn { 


‘Rainbow’, ‘Baltic 
Deputy’ Revived 
At Stanley Saturday 


Two of the best known Soviet 
films of recent years maké a one- 
week stand at the Stanley start- 
ing tomorrow (Saturday). Heading 
the program is the Wanda Wasil- 
ewska film. “The Rainbow,” story 
of fascist oppression in a little 
Ukrainian village during the war. 

On the same program is the fa- 
“Baltic Deputy” starring N. 
Cherkassov, well known for his 
roles in “Alexander Nevsky” and 
“Ivan the Terrible.” 

Following ‘the run of this pro- 
gram, the new Soviet color film 
“Far From Moscow’ featuring N. 
Okhlopkov, Lev Sverdlin and Mark 
Bernes wil! have its U. S. premiere 
on June. 30. 
fin..thte..the..te.t LAST DAY PCA IO 
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In Glorious Magicolor 
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Rogovin Hurls 4-Hitter, Mize 
Hits 2, Lead Again 3/2 Games 


Saul Rogovin, a tall 27-year-old righthander from Brook- 
lyn, hurled a brilliant 4-hitter at the Stadium yesterday and 
the Chicago White Sox beat the Yanks 5-2 to split even in 


the big four-game series and re- 
in the 3% game lead they STANDINGS 
eee ; oe (Not Including Yesterday) 


oo palpate AMERICAN LEAGUE 
‘The series result represents a : 


victory for the Sox. They are on 
the road and they are ahead. The 
burden was on the Yanks to re- 
duce their lead at the Stadium.!po;-oit 

However, in the eleven clashes) Washington 

between the two teams thus far, P hiladelphia 

the Yanks lead 7 to 4. The Yanks 5t: Louis 

now go into a series with the GAMES TODAY 
Cleveland Indians starting tonight, Cleveland at New York (night) 


i the Detroit at Washington (night) 
~~ eg — TT iSt. Louis at Philadelphia (night) 


Johnny, Mize with two solo|~miea8e at Boston (night) 


home runs, represented just about NATIONAL LEAGUE 
the total Yankee offense against 


Rogovin, who has been hurling 
- consistently brilliant ball for Rich- 
ards, his old minor league man- 
ager, since coming to Chicago. 
The White Sox pecked away at 
Frank Shea, whom they found no 
puzzle, cracked relief pitcher 
Kuzava for one run, a homer by 
Ed Robinson, and nicked Jack 
Kramer for another insurance 
tally. 


Rogovin had mowed down 12 
straight batters when Mize con- ras 
nected to lead off the 4th. The| Boston at St. Louis (night) 
drive into the rightfield seats re-' i 
duced Chicago's lead to 2-1. They WED. NIGHT 


had scored in the first on Fox’s 

leadoff triple and Stewart's fly | CAME BRIEFS : 
In the 4th they made it 2-0 as Reds 2, Dodgers 1. Jo any 
Robinson and Zarilla singled and|Schmitz loses heartbreaker in 
Busby rammed into a _ double-|Dodger debut, three hitter, doesn't 
- play ou which Big Ed tallied. | cet usual Dodger defense. Rookie 
Mickey Mantle got the third williams boots in one run, Bridges 


Yankee hit in the 6th, a single, a 
’ ‘another. Campy’s homer off Raf- 
which led nowhere. The SOx ¢ asber ger only Brook run. 


threatened to break loose in the; 
t 1: . b Cards 4, Giants 2. Fast-moving 
ae wet great velet hurting, by Polo Grounders lose chance to 


Chicago 
New York 
‘Boston 
Cleveland 


‘Brooklyn 
New York 
St. . Louis 
Cincinnati 
Boston 
‘Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


GAMES TODAY 


Brooklyn at Pittsburgh (night) 
New York at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati (night) 


a | 


FO 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


New York 090 000 000-0 5 1 
St. Louis 002 000 00x-2 6 0 


Jones, Kennedy (8) and Wes- 
trum; Staley (916) and Rice. Losing 
pitcher Jones (0-5). 


Brooklyn 001 320 000 610 0 


*|Cincinnati 000 101 011 411 1 


Roe,Erskine (9) and Campanella; 
Fox, Byerly (5) Wehmeier (6) 
Erautt (8) Smith (9) and Scheffing. 
Winning pitcher, Roe (10-0) Los- 
ing pitcher, Fox (3-4). Home runs 


|Robinson (8th), McMillan (st). 


Phillys 503 010 001-10 11 0 
Pittsburgh 101 000 201— 5 12 0 
Roberts (8-5) and Seminick, Wil- 


ber (7); Laplame, Walsh (4), Queen 
(8) and McCullough, Fitzgerald 


‘|(6). Losing pitcher, Laplame f1- 


4). Home runs—Brown (lst), Nich- 
olson (2nd), Jones (14th). 


Boston at Chicago, rain. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


‘Chicago 100 100 111 513 0 
New York 000 010-100 2 4 90 

Rogovin (3-4) and Masi, Niarhos 
(9); Shea, Kuzava (7) Kramer (9) 
and Berra. Losin pitcher, Shea 
(2-4). Home runs—Mize (2—2nd), 
Robinson (13th). 


Detroit 200 210 130—9 12 0 
Phila. 001 000 002-3 7 1 

Cain (6-4) and Robinson; Scheib, 
Martin (8) and Murray. Losing 
pitcher, Schieb (1-7). Home run— 
Scheib (2nd). 


Cleveland 402 020 000—8 12 3 
Boston 000 101 200—4 11 2 

Garcia, Lemon (9) and Hegan; 
McDermott, Evans (3), Kinder 
(6), Hirrichs (8), Nixon (9) and 
Moss. Winuning pitcher, Garcia 
(6-5). Losing pitcher, McDermott 
(4-4), 

St. Louis at Washington, nite. 


(LEADERS)! 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
PLAYER AND CLUB G AB R 


|Minoso, Chicago 56 184 53 
Fain, Philadelphia 57 215 29 
Fox, Chicago 60 233 46 
DiMaggio, Boston 55 247 41 
Chicage 56 189 34 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PLAYER AND CLUB G AB R 


Musial, St. Louis 57 210 41 
Robinson, Brooklyn 57 208 42 
Ashburn, Philadelphia 58 241 36 
Elliott, Bostoh 57 207 36 343 
Dark, New York 62 245 49 Bes F353 


HOME RUNS RUNS BATTED IN 


Hodges, Dodgers 21 | Williams, R. Sox 59 
Westlake, Cards 17 | Robinson, W. Sox 57 
Kiner, Pirates 16 | Westlake, Cards 650 
Williams, R. Sox 14 | Stephens, R. Sox 46 
Snider, Dodgers 14 | Rosen, Indians 46 
Musial, Cards 14 | Snider, Dodgers 46 


Ee 


Pct. 


.370 
354 
344 
332 


Busby, 328 


Pet. 


376 
370 
249 


st| 
0 Thompson, Mays drive in runs off 
fice was turned into a force at 
nine-hit shutout, Friend loser. 
score Masi. Kuzava, the ex-Sena- 
Tigers 7, A’s 2. A’s 5, Tigers 4. 
and getting Minoso on a grounder 
7 
the 7th and it was 3-2 game. But | BYE, HAPPY 
zava made it 4-2 in the 8th. and Chandler announced today that he 
the 8th. | 10-game winner Bob Feller to- 
the 9th, but Rogovin completed a) morrow is “Larry Doby” day, with 
_ ITS ALLIE REYNOLDS vs athlete. 
Veeck, a big success as former/0f the Indians to a syndicate head- 
challenge by conditionally pur-' about the mechanics of the deal 
The sport-shirted Veeck assured|said that he would assume active 
ture, of moving the club’s fran--of the outstanding stock had been 


Kuzava held them to one more ‘*” Tein Veen fails: 
third and Masi was hit by a Shea 
‘Munger. 
third, then Fox who had three 
Senators 5, Browns 1. Hudson 
tor lefty, made his Yankee debut 
Hutchinson, Schantz winners in 
to end the inning. 
Rogovin was giving no more CINCINNATI, O., June 21— 
hits by Rogovin, Fox and Len-|Will “resign,” effective July 15, 
Gene Woodling singled for-the! nicht. Yankee lack of pitching 
brilliant day's work by reducing fans of Paterson, N. J. -making 
owner of the Cleveland Indians, |&4 by Ellis Ryan in 1949 and has 
chasing the foundering St. Louis with Bill and Charlie DeWitt, 
newsmen that he had no inten-/control of the club as soon as his 
chise. acquired. 


run. Carresquel doubled | sam 
pitch. Rogovin’s ettempted sacri-| | 
Phils 1, Pirates 0. Church wins 
hits, dropped a single to center to; — 
wins list, Noren rbis 4. 
by fanning pinch hitter Lenhardt 
split. 
Then Mize connected again in’ 
away. Robinson’s homer off Ku-|Baseball Commissioner A.B. 
hardt made it’5-2 off Kramer in| @mding a six year reign. 
final Yankee hit with one out in depths is starting to pinch. To- 
Mize and Berra with ease. | presentations to their most noted 
_$T. LOUIS, June 21. — Bill; tendance records. He sold control 
} . 
today accepted a new baseball g pottery & m7 aorggn 
Browns. 'present owners of the Browns. He 
tion now, or in the foreseeable fu-' attorneys considered a major share 
“I'm coming to St. Louis to} He wouldn’t say how much of 


operate a successful ball club in'the stock: must be in his hands) 


St. Louis,” he asserted. ‘by a July 2 deadline to clinch 
Veeck gained a reputation with the sale, but he insisted he would 
Cleveland as one of baseball’s|“control the operation.” 
most enterprising and shrewd mag-| Veeck said a Chicago group, 
nates. He bought control of the which backed him in his purchase 
Indians in 1946, broke through the of the Indians, is again financing 
_American League policy of jim-|his venture. Members of the 
crow discrimination in “1947, and|group are Lester Armour and 
developed a world championship; William Swift; meat packing plant 


{team in, 1948, also smashing all at-\ executives, William .Clarke, chair-| go on as usual,” Taylor ‘Said, 


Veeck parried most questions, 


Browns 


man of the board of the City Na- 
tional Bank; Arthur Allen, an in- 
vestment company executive; 
Newton Frye, an investment bank- 
er, and attorney Sidney Schiff. 


Veeck said it was understood 
none of the Browns top players 
would be traded: prior to com- 
pletion of the sale. He said he 


was sorry Don Lenhardt was 
traded to the Chicago White Sox 
recently. 


In Washington, manager Zack 
Taylor of the Browns disclosed 
that Veeck acquired a two-week 
option to buy up the controlling 
interest in the club. If Veeck can 
purchase the required outstanding 
shares by July 5, he will become 
president of the Browns and Bill 
‘DeWitt will stay on as vice pres-. 
went. 4, °°. 47; See | 


“The ball’ club on the ‘field will 


ae 


so much,” said Allie, a Creek In- 
dian from Oklahoma. 


“Let’s just say I’m commercial. 
If they keep paying me this kind 
of money for winning, it’s worth 
the risk.” 


That’s quite a mental hazard to 
carry out to the pitching mound 
each time but the 33-year-old 
right-hander, star of three World 
Series and 10 major league cam- 
paigns, nevertheless, is the hard- 
est working pitcher on Casey 
Stengel’s_ staff. 

He is a’regular starter and 
turns reliever whenever Casey 
rieeds his swiftie in a pinch. 

Nobody has figured out yet 
what's wrong with Allie’s arm, 
which kicked up for the first time 
in 1946 while he was with Cleve- 
land. He attributes it to an old 
‘football injury at Oklahoma A&M. 
‘It neither pains: nor heats up, 
‘when the attacks come, but simply 
swells so much that pitching is 
out of the question. 

So far, each time it has hap- 
pened, Allie has been able to get 
the swelling down and the stiff- 
ness out within a reasonable length 
of time. But he never knows— 
and vreither do the medics—how 
long that'll keep up. 

“It hasn’t -hurt my speed any, 
said Reynolds. “I think I'm get- 
ting the maximum output consid- 
ering my age. And I guess I can 
still come in with a fast ball as 
good as any in the league when 
it's needed.” 

But this spring Allie had the 
Yankees sweating. An attack in 


> 


‘Rubber Arms’ 


Allie Reynolds of the Yankees, several times a victim of 
a mysterious arm ailment, admits his next pitch might well 
be his last. “Certainly, I’m jeopardizing my future by doing 


midseason last year lasted only 


| 


six days. The one this spring, in 
training, looked really serious. 

He made a quick trip to Balti- 
more for a checkup. He rejoined 
the club without much hope, but 
once the season started he worked 
a few times in relief. Then he 
started and flipped a five-hitter at 
the St. Louis Browns. | 

From then ‘on, he became th 
busiest workman on the staff— 
starting and relieving when a 


a 


game could be won or saved. | 


When he pitched a four-hit shut- 
out against Detroit on June 17 it 
was his ninth start of the year. 
Two days later he served up his 
seventh relief job in a game 
against the Chicago White Sox. 

Stengel attempted to increase 
his pitching strength with deals 
for Stubby Overmire and Bob 
Kuzava, recognizing that Reynolds 
couldn’t be used in a dual role all 
season. He also recalled young 
Tom Morgan from Kansas City, 
but that still gave the Yankees 
only nine pitchers. 2 

“There are only just so many 
ball games in a pitcher's arm,” 
said Reynolds. “Naturally it 
varies with the pitcher. I can 
pitch often, but a fellow like Ed 
Lopat needs a lot of rest. 

“Look at Bob Lemon of Cleve- 
land. That guy had a rubber arm, 
I thought, but even he started to 
wear out last year.” 

Anyhow, Allie, who shut out the 
Tigers Sunday and relieved against 
the White Sox Tuesday, will be 
firing those hard ones 
Cleveland—and Bobby Feller—to- 
night. 


Cardinals insists Pau] Waner, ex- 
Pittsburgh Pirate, owried the 
smoothest batting style he ever 
SAW « @.¢ 


Andy Pafko, one of Brooklyn’s 
newest members, credits his bat- 
ting success to cows, of all things.’ 
“I used to milk cows when I was 
a kid,” he explains, “and I don't 
know of anything that will 
strengthen your wrists more for hit- 
ting.” 

Off the field and on days when 
he’s not pitching, Vie Raschi of 
the Yankees wears thick shell-rim- 
med eye glasses... 


Boston Brave pitcher Bob Chip- 
man served as a “copy boy” on 
a New York newspaper before: he 
{turned to baseball... | 


Pitcher Don Johnson of the Sen- 
ators invariably orders his dessert 
before the main coure, so if you 
see him. eating his ice cream be- 
rap his lamb ehops, think nothing 
OF: fk. s/s 

The “opening line” on the All- 
Star game, to be played at Detroit, 
July 10, already has the American 
League established as favorite at 
fe ee : 

Dale Long, St. Louis Brown 
first baseman who has played in 
both circuits, says that apart from 
the pitching, the American League 
is superior to the National... 

Veteran Danny Murtaugh of 
Pittsburgh admits he was. “plenty 


Recommended 


The game between the, Yanks 
and Dodgers at the Stadium 
Monday night for the sandlot 
fund. Good baseball (World 
Series prevue?) lots of pre-game 
fun, including homer hitting . 

contest, speed..and ‘ throwing - 
contests, egg , throwing, etc. 


ee 


They Say in the Dugouts .. . 


Slugging Stan Musial of the green” when he broke into the 


Game won't be televised. 
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majors 10 years ago. “During my 
first year up,” he grins, “I always 
thought the: pitchers had poor con- 
trol when a ball came close to my 
head. Later on, I learned their 
control was perfect.” . . 

Batters claim that Bob Kuzava, 
newly-acquired Yankee pitcher, 
has done a complete about-face 
on the mound. Whereas he used to 
known as a fast ball pitcher ex- 
clusively, he now throws as many 


oe as Joe Dobson of the White 
Ox, 


Ridings Steps Down, 
Rossini Lion Coach 


Gordon Riding formally stepped 
down as head basketball coach at 
Columbia University yesterday and 
Lou Rossini, who filled in as “act- 
ing’ head coach last season, was 
named to succeed him permanent- 
ly. Ridings has completely recover- 
ed from a heart ailment which 
sidelined him las season, but de- 
cided to relinquish the head coach- 
ing job because of the excessive 
pressures another season might en- 
tail. He will continue his work at 
Columbia as an associate professor 
in physical education. — 


Kiner Goes Back 


To Outfield Today 


PITTSBURGH, June 21:—Man- 
ager Billy Meyer of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates disclosed today that he is 
abandoning the first base experi- 
ment for home run slugger Ralph 
Kiner. Kiner will be back in left 


re 


field, his old spot, when the Pirates — 


meet Brooklyn tomorrow. First 
base will be handled by either 
Rocky Nelson or Jack. Phillips. 

In a further shakeup in the out- 
field, Meyer announced he was 


+benching George Metkovich and 


starting Bill ~Howerton,, recently 
acquired from St. Louis, in center 


against — 


